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WHERE THEY ARRIVED. 

It was the half hour after dinner, and a group 
ot workmen were passing the time with a politica! 
argument. 

An interesting deadlock had been reached, when 
one of the men on the losing side turned to a matc 
who had remained sile::t during the whole of the 
debate. 

“Ere, Joe,” he evil, “ you’re pretty good at a 
argvincat. Wot’s your opinion 7” 

“TT ain’t goin’ to say,” said Joe. “I thrashed 
the matter out afore with Jim Green.” 

“Ali!” said the other, artfully, hoping to entice 
him into a fray ; “ and what did you arrive at 2” 

“Well,” said Jce, “Jim ’e arrived at the 
‘orspital, an’ I arrived at the perlice-station.” 


Mrs. Newlywed ; “ Oh, Jack, you've broken our 
best bread- plate.” 

Hubby ; “ Awfully sorry, dear, but I accidentally 
dropped one of your biscuits on it.” 


Hewitt : “ Do you think long hair makes a man 
look intellectual ? ” 

Jewitt ; “* Not when his wife finds it 
on his coat; it makes him look 
foolish.” 


Gentleman: “ Well, sonny, caught 
anything ? ” 

Sinall Boy: “ No, I don’t think the 
silly worm was trying.” 


SUCH A SIMPLE LAD. 

A RATHER. simple-looking lad stopped 
before a blacksmith’s shop on his way 
home from school and eyed the doings 
of the smith with much interest. The 
brawny sinith, dissetisied with the 
lad’s curiosity, held a red-hot iron 
suddenly under the young lad’s nosc, 
hoping to make him beat a hasty 
retreat, 

“Tf you'll give me half-a-crown [ll 
lick it,” said the lad. 

The smith took from his pocket a 
half-crown and held it out. The 
simple-looking youngster took the coin, 
licked it, and walked slowly away 
whistling. 


“Now, Mr. Bluff,” said a temper- | 
| 
| 


anee advocate to a candidate for 
municipal honours, “L want to ask 
you a question. Do you ever take 
aleoholic drinks ?” 


nipper. I 


“oTO INTEREST» 
To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. 
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NOT HER FIRST JOURNEY. 

Tue ladics were discussing a wedding which took 
place in their church the previous day. ‘‘ And do 
you know,” continued the best-informed lady 
of the party, “ just as Frank and the widow started 
up the aisle to the altar every light in the church 
went out?” This startling bit of information was 
greeted by a number of “Oh’s!” “ What did the 
couple do then ?”’ finally inquired one. 

“Kept on going. The widow knew her way.” 


Colonel: “Have you seen anything suspicious, 
sentry ¢” 

Sentry: “Yes, sir. Ive seen a dead horse 
carted into camp, and I’m wondering what sort of 
a joint well have for dinner to-morrow !” 


The Parson: “ Ah, Pat, wasting your money ia 
there again! You. ought to put it by for a rainy 
day.” 

Pat; “Sure, then Oi’'d never spend ut at all 
It’s laid up with rheumatism Oi am when the 
weather's wet, and Oi can’t go out o° the house.” 


A BAD BIT OF MANGLING. 


“Before I answer the question,” 
responded the wary candidaic, “I want to know 
whether it is put as an inquiry or as an invitation ! 
Gertie : “I want to give my sweetheart a surprise 
on his birthday. Can you suggest something ” 
Mabel ; “ Well, you might tell him your age. 


NOT THIS TIME. 

Lirtte Willic had broken two panes of glass 
in the neighbour's glass-house, and was awailing 
with evident uneasiness the advent of his father 
from business. When his father had taken dinner 
he said to Willie : . 

i “Strip off your coat and come with me, my 
ov. 

“You are not guing to give me a whacking. are 
you, father?” asked Willie, nervously. 

“ Didn't I tell you this morning that I'd sctile 
with you for your awful doings when I came 
home ?” 

“Yes,” said Willic, “ but I thought you werc only 
joking, like when you told the butcher that you d 
settle with him to-morrow week.” 


READERS SHOULD TAKE THIS WEEK'S COPY OF 


BROTHERS IN CRIME. 
A GENTLEMAN was making some purchases at a 


where will you end?” 

“T never took it,” the street urchin retorted, 

“Oh, but I was looking at you!” 

“T say I never took it!” 

“There it is in your pocket.” 

“That’s a ball!” 

“Let me see.” 

“Oh, well,” the boy spluttcred, as he worked 
tle orange out, “this is allus my luck. I never 
get ‘old of anything on the sly, but some great big 
duffer comes along and wants his whack. Here's 
your half, and now, it’s only fair for you to steal 
some chestnuts and divide.” 


“PW.” WITH THEM TO 
IT WILL ADEIT THEM FREE, 


STILL ANOTHER 
£1,000 
Football Prize 


1S OFFERED ON PAGE 340. 


. QUITE SO. ” 

Ay Ifishman entered a country inn and called 
for a glass of the best Irish whisky. After being 
supplied he drank it, and was about to walk out 
when the following conversation took place : -- 

Landlord : “ Here, sir, you haven't paid for that 
whisky you ordered.” 

Irishman : “What's that you say?” 

Landlord: “TY said you hadn't paid for that 
whisky you ordered,” 

Irishman : * Did you pay for it 2” 

Landlord : “ Of course I did.”’ 

Trishman : “ Well, then, what's the good of both 
of us paying for it?” 


“Wuy is your little brother crying ?” 

“Cause he doesn’t like my new suit.” 

“ But what difference does it make to him?” 

“Lots. He knows he’s got to wear it when I've 
finished with it.” 


Visitor (to little boy just home from scasido 
holiday) : “ Ah, Willie, I sec you didn’t get tanned 
at Margate.” 

Wille: “Oh, yes, I did; when 
father caught me cutting a piece out 
of his hammock for a fish net.” 


Piano Punisher: “ Learning this 
piece of music makes me feel like an 
aviator.” 

The Suffercr : “ How's that ?” 

Piano Punisher; “Tm trying to 
conquer the air.” 

GO UP ONE. 

A SCHOOL-TEACIER was asking if 
they could tell what part of the body 
was the most ill-used. 

One little boy snapped his fingers, 
saving : 

“Yes, mum; I know.” 

Teacher; “Well, Tommy, what is 
your answer ? ” 

Tommy : ‘“* The eye.” 

Teacher : “ Why 2?” 

Tommy : “ Because it is under the 
lash all day and gets a good hiding 
at night.” 


“| Small Boy (to landlord who has 


Blinky Bill (the flat-faced navvy): “After I arsked ‘im where 'e got ‘is ui ly mus. | culled for long over-due rent): 
‘e comes up ter we an’ ane mae if me TaUvver ever washed me face when ; were Ra 
*Yus,’ and then ‘e arsks me if me muvver ever ‘ada mangle. [sez | . : Feces 4 
*Yus’ ter that too, and then ‘e sez, ‘That explaias it,’ ‘e sez, an’ walks away. Nah, call on Sunday morning. 
wot dyer suppo:e ‘e was a-dzivin’ at?"’ | 


“Please sir, mother says, wil vou 


Landlord: “Sunday ueriis! 
een Why on Sunday ?” 
Smell Boys “Cos we're movin? on Saiendry 
night!” 


WHEN THE TROUBLE STARTED. 

A erienD of the family had been summoned to 
testify, much against his will, as to doinesiio 
disturbances in a certain houschold. 

“You saw those blows administered 7° asked 
counsel, 

*- Yes, sir,” replied the witness. 

“Did you witness the beginning of the quarrel 
between Mr. and Mrs. Dash ? ” 

“T did.” 

“When was it ?”* 

“Six years ago.” 

“Six years ago? How is that possiide ? 

“T was a guest at their wedding.” seid the 
witness. 


EARL'S COURT EXHIBITION NEXT THURSDAY GR FRIDAY. 
(Full Particulars and Coupons appear on page 339 and page ii. of the red cover.) 
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TI sav in my office reading a 
report from one of my agents. 
It was a hot, close ghetioon, 
and I yawned as I read the 
account of the evening recrea- 
tioas of a suspected bank- " 
cl-rk whom I had instructions wg 


to watch. 
newsboys in Piccadilly. ‘‘ Speshul—Sansom Trial— 
Sensational Result—Scene in Court.” 

For once I took an intercst in a trial in which I was 
not personally concerned. Sansom, the company 
promoter, bad once been a client of mine. He had 
employed me about the matt-r of some leakage of 
information from his office. I had thrown up his case 
in half a day because of the grossly offensive manner in 
which he spoke to me. 

I rang for my head clerk. ‘ Send out for a paper, 
Rog:rs,” I said.“ I’m interested to know if Sansom 
has imitated Whittaker Wright.” 

In a few minutes Rogers returned. ‘“ They've 
acquitted him, sir,” he said, “ and the judge and jury 
were hissed in court.” 

I glanced at the paper and saw how a clever counscl 
had securcd Sansom’s acquittal on a technical point, 
how the jury had reluctantly returned a verdict of 
** Not Guilty ” when so direetcd by the judge, how the 
judge had said, ** You may leave the dock. Consider 
yourself a most fortunate man,” and the scene of 
tumult in court which followed the acquittal. 

* Another flaw in the Companies Acts,” I said to 
Rogers. ‘I thought Sansom was sure of ten years’.”” 

I threw the papcr on the floor in disgust, and returned 
to my work for an hour, Then came a tap at the 
door, and Rogers entered with suiprise written on his 
face. “I beg pardon, sir, but Mr. Sansom’s come in 
his car, and wants to see you at once.” 

** Tell him I won’t see him,” I exclaimed. 

As I spoke Sansom bustled into my private office. 
Perspiration was pouring down his face, his eycs 
blinkcd nervously, he shook convulsively as he tried 
to steady himself by my desk. 

“TIT want you,” he gasped. “I can trust you. 
Else they'll get me. They nearly upset my car, just 
now. I was pelted horribly, and the beastly police 
didn’t care.” 

His voice rose to a painful whine. 

** I don’t see why the police should care,” I answered. 
‘In a decent country you'd be lynched: You ought to 
be glad of a few brickbata instead of ten years’ penal 
scrvitude. That's all I've got to say to you. Good 
afternoon.” 

*T'vo got to stay in Londan two or threo days to 
scttle my affairs,” he said plaintively. “‘ ve had 
scorcs of threatening letters, and I dare not stay 
without proteetion. The police are no good. They 
never interfered just now. I trust you. I remember 
how you spoke about that case of mine.” 
tie Ycs, I think 1 told you to take your money to 

jazes.”” 

“I know, I know. I apologise for the language I 
uscd to you. You’re an honest man, Mr. Trevor. Pi 
give you five hundred pounds if you and some of your 
men will watch over me till I leave London.” 

* You'll promise me five hundred pounds,” I said 
scorafhlly. 

“Tl pay the money now,” he answered, producing 
his pocket-hook. : ‘‘ There are the notes. You'll come 
with me. I’m afraid of personal violence. It’s to be 
day and night, mind. I shall only feel safe with you.” 

I aia not like my client, but the money was certainly 
a temptation. 

“Til do it,” I said, ‘for five hundred pounds. 
Rogers, give this man a reccipt for his money, and tcl! 
Waldon I want him.” 

The next minute Waldon came into the office. He 
was an ex-soldier, a stalwart, imperturbable person, 
who had the advantage of being absolutely trust- 
worthy. Most of the men I employed in my detective 
agency were perfectly trustworthy unless the other 
side offered them more money. 

** I shall want you for three days, Waldon,” I said. 
“Let your wife know that you are not likely to he 
home. Send her an express letter. It will be day and 
night work at treble your usual rate of pay.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Waldon, saluting. “I shall be 
ready in five minutes, sir.” 

** And, Waldon,” I added, ‘‘ tell that chauffeur to 
take his car to the garage and order a taxi instead. 
If that car werc recognised there might be trouble.” 

Waldon vanished, and I turned to my client. 

‘* Where are you going to stay ?”’ I said. 

“ At my flat in Leicester Mansions. All my papers 
are there. But will one man beside yourself be 
enough ?” 

* Not if there’s a furious mob bent on lynching you,” 
I replied. ‘‘ But we can keep off the murderous 
investor if there aren't too many of him. If you'll 
stay in your flat all the time you're in London I'll 
guaranteo your safety, Mr. Sansom. I'll be ready to 
accompany you in five minutes when I’ve telephoned 
my people and given some business instructions.” 

Soon we were speeding in a taxi to Leicester 
Mansions. Sansom drew a deep breath of relief when 
the lift ibe ca at the top landing and the door of his 
flat was safely clesed behind us. 


The Vengeance 


The Story of a Murder that Baffled the p> 
Police. Ly) 


All at once I heard the shrill cry of the | 


Complete Short Story. 


By VERNON RALSTON. 


There was a fair-sized hall out of which all the rooms 
in the flat opened. 

“ Stay in the hall, Waldon,” I said, “ and watch the 
door while I have a look round the rooms.” 

I examined every room very carefully, ayd mad2 
sure that no one was concealed in them. I looked out 
of all the windows and saw that no one could get 
access to them save by a seventy-five feet climb. 

“No fire-escape,” I exclaimed. ‘ Well, that’s a 
comfort. It means that there is only the front door 
to watch.” 

‘“No, there’s no firc-escape ladder or stair-case,” 
said Sansom. ‘ That's why I always keep that in my 
bedroom.” 

He pointed to a long coil of knotted rope which hung 
inside his bedroom window. 

“You're quite safe,’ I said. ‘ There are no over- 
looking windows from which discontented shareholders 
could take pot-shots at you. You can go on with your 
work in perfeet security. Waldon and I will guard th: 
hall. Now what about callers?” 

“Tell them that I am out of town,” said Sansom. 
“And telephone to the restaurant below for your 
meals. They'll send everything up.” 

It was dull enough in that flat. A few newspaper 
men called and were easily got rid of by Waldon, who 
repeated the statement, ‘ Mr. Sansom is out of town,” 
till they gave up in despair. Our nrcals came up in due 
course. Waldon teok them from the waiters at the 
door, and admitted no one. We sat smoking aft:r our 
dinner, whilst Sansom was busy with his papcrs. All 
at once the telephone bell rang. 

I went to the instrument. 

“Ts that Mr. Sansom ?” snid a woman's voice. 

“ Yes,” I answered. ‘* Who’s that speaking ?” 

“ We'll get you yet,” said the woman's voice. Then 
there came a silence. Evidently the communication 
was finished. 

I felt uncasy. If this unknown woman had burst 
into a string of denunciations and threats I should 
have smiled, but I knew that when a woman is short 
and curt—it is rare enough—she absolutely means 
business, And there was something confident in 
her tone. : 

“* Who was that ?”’ inquired Sansom, peering out of 
his smoke-room. . 

* A discontented shareholder, I think,’ I answered. 
“Sho remarked that they would get you yet, Mr. 
Sansom. I’m just going to ask the Exchange if they 
know who telephoned.” 

I rang up the Exchange, and found that the message 
had come as I expected from a public call-office. 

* You'll watch that door,” said Sansom nervously. 
“ They’ve got to get through that door.” 

Soon he finished his work and began drinking. 
Evidently the rascal’s nerve had gone. At last he said 
that he was going to bed. 

“ Right,” I said. ‘‘ We'll camp in this hall, so you 
can be quite safe. Bring the most comfortable 
chair out of the smoke-room, Waldon.”’ 

‘** You'll go to sleep,’ began Sansom offensively. 
“I’ve not paid you five hundred pounds to sleep. 
You’re robbing me of five hundred pounds.” 

‘** Another word, my man,”’ I said, * and we go. I 
am goiug to sleep for a couple of hours in this chair 
whilst Waldon does sentry-go. ‘Then he'll have two 
hours’ rest, whilst I watch. You have not bought us 
body and soul. Come to your room and go to sleep if 
you can.” 

I went into the room with him, and looked in every 
nook and corner again. Then satisfied that my client 
was absolutely safe I went to the hall. 

“Ten o'clock, Waidon,” I said. ‘‘ Wake me at 
twelve prompt. Ke2p a bright look-out. Don't 
wake me a moment later than twelve, mind.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Waldon. 

He paced quietly to and fro over the thick carpet. 
I knew that he could be trusted not to sleep or leave 
his post, so I leant back in the chair, covered my face 
with my handkerchief, and in five minutes was fast 
asleep. It did not seem long before Waldon woke me. 

“Excuse me, sir. Twelve o'clock. You gave 
orders, sir.” 

“Right, Waldon,” I said. “I should have been 
angry if bps had let me sleep longer. It’s to be fair 
share and share about with this business. You take 
the arm-chair and get a snooze now.” 

“Tf Fat order it, sir,’ he replied respectfully. 

‘* All well, I suppose ?” 

“* Never heard a sound, sir.” 

Waldon stretched himself comfortably in the arm- 
chair and soon was snoring a trifle noisily. I did not 
mind the sound as it kept me from fecling sleepy 
myself. I paced up and down looking at some entrics 
in my pocket-book. All at once there came a hideous 
crash of glass from Sansom's bedroom. 

Waldon sprang instantly to his feet, and said : 

‘* What’s that?’ I took out my revolver from my 
pocket, and we rushed to the room. When I switched 
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The great railway disaster at Aisgill Moor should make you sign the coupon on page 348. 
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on the eae ght Ts: 

Sansom lying in a pool of +1 

on the bed” He had t. 

stabbed to the heart, and: : 

knife was still in the wouns. 

All the fittings on t.> 

“= toilet table in front of v- 
window lay in a heap on the ground. The fire-c-: 
rope was fastencd to the bedstead, and bung out « 
the open window. I rushed to the window and por. 
down into the blackness below, but could see noth 
in the courtyard. Yet only a moment since som. . 
must have descendcd that rope. : 

** Telephone for the police and the doctors, Wal: 

I said, “ and stay here till they come. Imv-t vo. 1 
see if I can get the murderer. He can only jit he: 
gone down that rope.” 

The lift was not working, and I flew down the + 
case. I told th® night-porter to whistle for the yo!) 
and in the meantime to guard the entrance an¢l |. 
one leave. In @ minute or two the policeman on : 
heat had hurried up. Others followed him sperilil. 

** Someone now in the flats has donc the job,” - | 
the police inspector to mc. “ This is the only « 
and the night-porter declares no one has pass-d hi: 

The whole premises were searched syst-mxti 
There were traces of blood on the rope, and the «i: 
tives declared that this came from the chalirz + 
hands of the escaping criminal. But search 
might we vould find no one suspicious in the flats. 

We even examined the hands of the residents, ' 
there were no marks on any of their paims. Yer. 
was obvious that the escaping man’s hands met ! 
neatly raw. The knife with which the murder had bh.» 
done was an ordinary cook’s knife, such as crn ' 
bought at any cutlcr’s for a few pence. Noche co 1 
be got from it. It seemed certain that someconc |. | 
been concealed in the room. Yet I could swear the: | 
hed examined the room most carefully. Evidentls | 
had made a mistake. 

I walked away with Waldon from the inquest wt: + 
the jury had returned a verdict of * Wilful Miedo” 
by some person unknown. 

‘Well, Waldon,” I said, “since it had to hay 
I'm glad it occurred whilst I was on watch. 2 hil 
searched the place so carefully that had it hapyc:..-t 
when you were on duty I should have suspected t!1 
ou had opened the door. Well, it’s a bad bnsinc- 

¢ was a despicable beast, and I dare say deserve? «1 
he got, but I don’t like to think I failed even a a: 
reputable client.” 

Waldon did not reply. 

One day come months later I motored down into 
Berkshire about a country case, and took him to driv: 
me. He was the one man of all my staff I could rely + 
to drive carefully. However, as we tuened a er: 
corner in a country lane the car skidded and swiiy 
into a ditch. I was thrown clear into the hedg:, bs: 
Waldon was crushed beneath the car. 

I sent a passing cyclist for help and o doctor, a! 
bent over Waldon. ‘I could do nothing but give hi: 
whisky from my flask. It would need a dozen stre 
men to move the heavy car which was crashiny <. 
life out of him. 

‘I’m done, sir,” said Waldon. 

* Cheer up, old man,” I said. 
and doctors here in a minute.” | 

“I'm going sir,” he gasped, “ and Ict me tell yuu t 
did it.” 

* Don't talk, my dear fellow. The car skidded. | 
wasn’t your fault. Drink some of this.” 

* I did for Sansom, sir. My poor wife's father } 
commuted his army pension, aud put all his money 1 
that villain’s company. When the company \"' 
down the old scrgeant shot himself. Directly 1 kn. 
we had to watch Sansom I made up my mind tu do tr" 
him. I wrote to my wife to telephone so that th y 
might think outsiders were after him. And when 3-1 
were asleep, sir, I went in and killed him. How meoy 
had he ki with no law to touch him ! 

‘* When I'd done it I looked round to see how Tw.) 
put the blame on others. I smeared the end of that 
cscape rope with blood, tied it to the bedstead, and 
dropped it out of the window. Then, sir, 1 fastened 
a thread $0 the cloth that covered his dressing-talil- 
and carried the thread under the bedroom door to tue 
hall. Then I came ont and, after a few minutes, call] 

‘ou. I pretended to be asleep and snoring for half a» 
hous and then I pulled the thread. The things «il 
toppled over. Then you rushed in and saw him dea:!, 
and the rope hanging from the window. You left mei" 
charge, and l only had to untie the thread. There wes 
no trace left. I shouldn’t have told you, sir, only | 
knew you were worrying about not having done y+" 
duty to a client.” aes 

Waldon’s breath came quickly. ‘‘ Tell my wift, 
he murmured. “ Why, it’s going dark!” . 

‘““ Waldon,” I said. ‘‘ Waldon, my good friend, i 
you don't get better she shall have the five hundred 
pounds the villain paid me to guard him.” 

A faint smile passed over the dying man’s fz". 
“Thank you, sir. It was five hundred the old sergca'.» 
lost. Somchow things work right.” 

His breath came quickly, and he was gonc. 7 

And so the five hundred pounds Sansom Nad stolen 
from one poor family returned to them ag: fu 


“Therell he hk; 
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WEEK ENDING 
Snpt. 20, 1918. 


PRESS BUTTON—TRAIN STOPS. 


Some ’Cute Ideas Adopted by Railway 
Companies in Other Lands for Their 
Passengers’ Safety. 

“ T was helpless,” said Sutherland, the signalman 
in charge of the Mallerstang box, near which tlic 
Aisgill Moor disaster took place. 

The actual collision happened three miles away, 
Lut Sutherland could easily have prevented the 
terrible catastrophe if his cabin had been fitted 
with a wireless train control, the invention of 
Professor Wirth, of Nuremburg. 

By means of this invention the signalman has 
only got to press a button in his cabin and he can 
pull up any train within half-a-dozen miles’ radius. 
The pressing of the button acts on the wireless 
carried by the train, and automatically puts on 
the brakes. This system has successfully been 
operated on the Bavarian State Railways. 

Even more marvellous is the Angus system, 
tested at Watchet, in Somerset, last year, and 
which was so successful that its use, or the use of a 
similar invention, on most of our railways is only 
a matter of time. 

The Angus system gives each engine a brain, a 
wonderful telegraph brain. An ordinary wire 
running alongside the track and little metal 
projections at intervals on the sleepers are all that 
can be seen of the invention. 

Fingers Tell if Line is Clear. 

These projections, called ‘“ ramps,” are really 
sensitive fingers which tell the engine whether the 
line is clear or not. Even if the driver, stoker, 
guard, and signalman were suddenly incapacitated, 
a train would go on until confronted by danger, 
when it would automatically stop. 

At the same time it would warn other trains 
behind, and bring them to a standstill, too. Even 
if the apparatus itself breaks down the engine is 
pulled up, for each little finger is all the time trying 
to put on the brakes. As long as the electric 
current is working properly they cannot do it. 
But as soon as the current stops, either through 
an accident or another train on the line, they 
promptly come into action, 

This system is one of the most perfect invented, 


because it is independent of the signalman or any- | 
one on‘the train, and it is the human element which ' 


is responsible for most big railway disasters. 

A remarkable system of fog-signalling was 
installed on the District Railway exactly three 
years ago. A little box, placed close to the line, 
contains fifty detonators. When the signal is at 
danger and a train enters the section, an arm 
picks out a detonator from the box and places it 
on the line. Directly the signal is lowered and the 
train proceeds, the arm swings back, drops the used 
fog signal, and picks up another. When the box 
is empty a whistle inside sounds shrilly and 
continues to do so until someone comes along and 
puts in another fifty detonators ! 

American Trains Carry Crowbars. 

It is the use of hundreds of little devices like 
that which makes accidents so comparatively rare 
on British railways. 

Few of our railways, however, recognise the need 
for ways to alleviate a disaster once it has happened. 
It is only since the terrible wreck at Hawes Junction 
at Christmas, 1910, that some of the railway com- 
panies have introduced cabinets of crowbars, axcs, 
and saws on their trains, in order to extricate 
passengers imprisoned in the wreck. 

In all the long distance expresses ia Germany 
and Holland, an axe, saw, and hammer are provided 
for each compartment. They are fixed in a promi- 
nent position in the corridor, inclosed in a glass case 
with instructions for use. 

The same precautions apply to all the American 
corridor expresses, heavy woodman's axcs, saws, 
sledge hammers, and crowbars being placed in 
prominent positions, ready for immediate use. In 
addition, all the American expresses are built of 
steel throughout, and tiie danger of passengers 
being roasted to death through fire is practically 
negligible. All the Underground carriages of 
London, by the way, are built of steel throughout 
lined with a thin layer of ton-inflammable wood. 

Abroad, too, the use of gas is rapidly. going out. 
In Austria, France, and Switzerland, in particular, 
electric light has replaced gas on all the big railway 
lines. The North-Western Company have installed 
on all their long distance passenger trains ambu- 
lance boxes containing first-aid materials, such as 
bandages, splints, and sal-volatile. 
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LAWN TENNIS has 

been booming this 
summer. So, too, has 
lockjaw. A _ medical ! 
officer of health has esti- 
mated that there have been four cases of lockjaw 
this summer for every three in an average scason. 
The reason, it seems, is the boom in tennis. 

The germ of lockjaw (or tetanus) lives in the 
soil, particularly soil that is much trodden on. It 
is quite common in the soil of gardens and in 
highway dust. In fields far from roads it is almost 
unknown. 
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[Gx Pennies that Sick in Slobsiee- 


tJ 

WITHIN the last year the Mint has been getting, 
a good many complaints about peanies. Some 

of them won’t work penny-in-the-slot machines 

or penny gas-nmieters. 

The reason, curiously enough, is not that they 
are too bad, but too good. They are a shade 
over the regulation size. There are many 
a of these overgrown pennies in circula- 
ion. 

If you come across one you will always notice 
that it is a 1912 one, and has a tiny capital “HH” 
just before the date. . 

It is a Birmingham penny, one of the few English 
coins not manufactured at the Royal Mint. 
ao rere 
s° many fatal acci- 
dents have recently 
occurred among _inex- 
pericnced young flying- 
men that the flying autho- 


| 


[awn Jennis fockjaw 


"WARE THIS NEW TERROR. 


THEY'RE TO BE STIFFER, 


But on tennis conrta 
it is peculiarly commo.t. 
When playing tennis tho 
slightest. scrape or bruisa 
may be dangerous, pro- 
vided the skin is broken, a3 the terrible germ may 
get a footing simply through the handling of a 
tennis ball. When you damage vourself, however 
slightly, at tennis, or when gardening. or through a 
fall when cycling, it may save your life to bathe 
the place at once and tie on some antiseptio 
dressing. A piece of cyanide can be got for a 
penny at the nearest chemist’s. 


aw 
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Birmingham has a private mint, which, though 


‘it usually works on the coinages of the smaller 
| Continental countries, is sometimes called in to 


help the Royal Mint when the latter is hard pressed. 
And in 1912 there was such an exceptional demand 
for coppers that the Mint could not meet it 
alone. 

In 1911, 240 tons of coppers were sufficient. but 
last year the issue ran to over 600 tons. This 
extra demand was partly due to the great spre.d 
of motor-‘bus traffic and partly to the fact thas 
so many people have, owing to the insurancy 
fourpence, beca getting small change in their pay 
envelope. 

The Birmingham pennies are less than 1-500th 
of an inch broader than London ones. But this 
is enough to make many slots refuse to Iet them 
through. 
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a few runs alone along the 
@) ground, then a_ straight 
Yr» | fight alone, and then some 
=» figures of cight. 
The present test is really 


rities of all Europe have agreed to make the test ; very easy considering the state aviation has reached. 
that enables an airmen to call himself a “‘ certitied | To secure a certificate it is only necessary to‘make 
aviator ’’ much stiffer. | two circular flights of three miles 185 yards in a scrics 

Up till now many youths have managed to | of figures of cight, so that right and left turns aro 
“cram,” for the test in a very few lessons. One | both included, and to make one altitude flight of 
young aviator recently obtained the certificate | only 164 feet. But after January Ist no flying 
within four days of his first introduction to an | man will obtain his certificate who cannot mount 
aeroplane. Often all the training undergone is to 3,300 feet (well over half a mile) and glide 


merely a few flights in company with the instructor, | 


oo 


| 
Test yur Frnvelopes, Sir 


Few things, nowadays, are put upon the market 
without being thoroughly tested first. Some big 
firms have their own private testing shops, but there 
are certain firms which specialise in testing any- 
thing from a motor-'bus to a piece of string. 
Among the commonest things tested are concrete 
blocks. They are generally moulded in the shape 
of a “diabolo”? spool, and when placed in the 


machine a special grip takes hold at each end and | 


pulls. 

When the block cracks the force exerted 
ig registered on a graduated:scale. Another iipor- 
tant part of the tester’s work is the testing of crane- 


| until they part. 


chains. ‘These are fixed to two hooks and pulled 
until they snap. 


aan 


V ITHOUT a doubt the 

most novel mart 
in the world is the Cigar 
Stump Exchange which 
is held in the East End 
of London every Sunday morning. Here thie | 
dwellers. in the common lodging-houses that | 
abound in the locality bring the cigar-ends— | 
* snipes ” they call them—they have collected during | 
the week, and sell them to swarthy, alien-looking | 
men for good current coin of the realm. 

What becomes of them ailterwards nobody | 
seems to know, but it is gencrally surmiscd | 
that they are made up into cheap cigarettes, | 
after being shredded, and probably mixed with 


Fw: Cigar’ Stump Fxchange a 


READ’ MONEY FOR “ BUTTS.” 


down with his engine shut off. 


ams 


About the smallest things ever tested are little 
Manilla envelopes, which are pulled at each end 
Naturally, only a very small 
force is required to tear them. 

Cloth is one of the most curious things that is 
tested. It is fixed to some peculiar-shaped holds, 
and tugged and tugged until it finally parts with a 
loud z-r-ipp. 

Accidents are very scarce in a testing-room, 
although great care has to be exercised at times, 
especially when a long piece of metal is being 
tested. This test is made by applying pressure at 
each end towards the centre. A metal bar is liable 
to bend outwards suddenly, and it would inflict a 
nasty blow on anyone who attempted to argue 
with it. The safeguard generally used is a thick 
cloth, which stops any pieces of metal from flying 
much more effcetively than a shield of iron or 
steel would. 
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other tobacco or tobacco 
dust. 

The sellers bring their 
wares in paper bags, in 
cardboard boxes, or tied 
up in grimy handkerchicfs or old rags. There is 
no dealing in futures. Each broker sells only the 
cigar-ends actually in his possession, getting the 
most. money he can for them. 

The prices on the Cigar Stump Exchange vary from 
time to time, just as they do on other exchanges, 
In summer, during the height of the London 
season, they rule low. In winter, when fewer 
persons smoke cigars in the strects, the sellera 
get ten or fifteen per cent. more for their stumps. 
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WEAL BWAVERY. 

Mr. Loze: “ Hoffy, I shall mawy Miss Wacking, 
after all, Yesterday I saved her life. It was 
most exciting. I was on the beach, she was 
in the watah. A big wave knocked her ovch, 


the undah tow gwab her. She was being 
cawied out to sea. There was only one thing to 
do. I——” 

Mr. Gayte: “ Wushed to her wescuc ? ” 

Mr. Loze (proudly): “No; I scweamed for 
help!” 


DIVERS’ DISEASES. 

“Wuat,” inquired the Sunday-school teacher of 
her youthful pupils, “ what are divers diseases ?”’ 

Bashful or ignorant. the scholars clung tenaciously 
to the doctrine that little boys should be seen and 
not heard. ‘ Come,” pursued the teacher, “ can't 
any of you tell me?” 

Then Johnnic’s arm shot up. 
the teacher. 

* Please, miss,” answered Johnaic, “ water on the 
brain.” 


“Well? asked 


Sax Rohmer has written a brilliant new series of stories, ‘‘The Quest of the Sacred Slipper,” for the NIVEL. 


Our Cantankerous Crank Wails About 
the Summer Holiday Taken Late in 
the Year. 


(I invite those who are enjoying a September holiday 
to reply.—Ed.) 

SEPTEMBER should be cut clean out of the 
calendar as a holiday month. Legislation should 
be passed imposing sever2 penalties on anyone 
who deludes, persuades, entices, or compels, verbally 
or in writing, or otherwise, any poor mortal to 
“ try September.” 

I write from experience—two of ‘em, for I gave 
September a second chance. Never again ! 

T was told that in September places would not be 
so crowded. True, painfully truco! Solitude may 
be all right for the sorrowful, but you necd company 
for cheerfulness. What is more depressing than a 
beach which gets bazer and barer, and a promenade 
which is daily decimated by departures? But 
that's September! You get plenty of solitude, 
and heaps of space ! 

The children have gone, except a few who have 
had measles and are recuperating. They don't laugh 
and frolic like the August kiddics. What are | 
sands without sprites ? 

The bathing machines are being drawn up, 
and not taken back. There is no trouble to get o 
dip now—which may be an advantage—but it’s 
a weird feeling to step out all alone into the big, 
big ocean. It gets on your nerves, The water 
is cold, too, and gets more icy every day. That, 
and the fact that the July and August crowds 
have worn the towels into thin rags and the bathing 
costumes into holes, makes you do without your 
dips, And as no holiday is complete without dips, 
yours is incomplete. 

Pierrots Give you the Pip. 

The pierrots have lost their voices, and the 
sadness of September is over their jokes. You 
can’t expect them to play to a ‘“‘ house ” worth about 
11}d., and with every chair empty except three 
threepenny ones ! 

Even your landlady looks at you with the reflec- 
tion that she is running the establishment and a bi 
kitchen fire simply for you and two other bela’ 
birds. The “girl” she engaged for the season has 
had enough of it, and wants to get home with her tips 
and her tiredness. She could, if you hadn’t come. 


| 


In the evenings, instead of the long warm ones 
of July and August, it grows cold and nippy. It’s 
no fun to be out after seven. Dark, too! No 


midnight bathing in September ! 

lf you go out into the country, the fields are 
bare. There's no beauty in stubbles ! 

The leaves haven’t the summer freshness, nor | 
the October colourings. They're neither alive and | 
grech, nor dead and tinted. Just dingy and dying! | 

The band has ended its scason, and the chairs | 
are piled ten feet high where once was discoursed | 
swect music. Still, it’s September ! \ 

The seaside girl has gone. ‘‘ Glad eyes” are at a | 
discount. No one laughs—the emptying spaces | 
would reverberate too much. The police would come 
to see what was the matter ! 

No Fun in the Evenings. 

There’s no fun in the evenings, because there are 
not enough of you to make it. The visitors are 
either invalids, middle-aged cashiers, or aA 

\ 


fortunates like yourself. 
The tradesmen have reaped a fat harvest, and 
want to count their spoils and be left alone. If you 
want to buy anything, you can have your choice of 
what sour holiday predecessors have left ! 
At vour boarding-house you sit at a table which 
has held thirty. Now, you're one of three, and it’s 


so cheerful ! 

The whole place looks as if it had had a joll 
good time, and was tired. It would go-to bed, 
only you and a few more September simpletons 
are still about. 

Your swagger flannel suit, instead of mixing 
with other suits and forming a unit in a gay dress 
pate, now looks most paints new and obtrusive. 

ou put it away—another September sorrow.’ 

And then one morning, after fo:r degrees of frost, 
when you find a man stacking all the chairs on the 
beach in a mighty heap, and there’s no sign of a 
chocolate boy, a pierrot, an ice-cream merchant, 
or a dog; when even the donkeys and the goats 
have gone into winter retirement, you go home, 
hoping against hope you may mect the man who 
said, “Try September,” and, failing that, take a 
mighty oath that you never will again ! 


Who'll win on Saturday week? If you kncw we'll give you £1,009. 
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A Few Chatty Paragraphs Concerning New Films 


and the People Who Make Them. 
Captain Bariey on the Screen. 


Beauty and the Barge has been filmed in England 
with Mr. Cyril Maude playing his well-known part of 


Captain Barley. 
Football and the Film. 


Wituiam Merepitu, the famous football-player, 
iain and is 


has applied for a license for a 
going to manage the hall himse' 


Work for Artists. 


Owe to moving-pictures there is an enormously 
increased demand for coloured posters, and hardly 
any competent lithographic artists in the world are 


unemployed. In many cases poster-firms are working 
day and night in order to keep up with their orders. 


At Killarney. 


For the third summer in succession Miss Geno 


Gauntier, the most travelled picture-actress, is 
roducing photo-plays amidst the Leautiful scenery of 
illarney, coming over from America for that purpose. 

Miss Gaunticr separated from the Kalem Company 

some months ago, and now has her own company. 


Seymour Hicks. 

Seymovr Hicks and his wife, Miss Ellaline Terriss, 
have almost made a habit of acting for ‘ pictures.” 
Up-to-date they have taken part in a rage ce Scciog 
film and in sketches concerning David Garrick and 
Richard III, They now propose to perform Alice in 
Wonderlaid before the camera. 


King in a Drama. 

Wnitst cruising on his yacht off the coast of Jutland 
recently, King Christian of Denmark innocently went 
to the rescue of a picture-actress who was ‘ drown- 
ing.’ A camcra-man calmly filmed the whole pro- 
ceeding, and thus his firm can now claim that a reigning 
monarch has taken part in one of their plays. 


Jack Johnson as Actor. 

Durixe his recent = in Paris Jack Johnson played 
the leading part in a p a for one of the great 
Trench film-making concerns. In it the negro boxer 
is supposed to be defcated by a French pugilist, who 
aspires to his niece’s hand. Ca: tier, the man who 
knocked out Wells, also appears in the film. Some’ of 
the scenes show Johnson dancing a Tango with his 
pretty white wife, and both of them avoid the amateur 
picture-actor’s mistake of looking the camera in the 


Styliskly cut and thoroughly reliable patterns of these 
models are being given away inside 


HOME NOTES 


while 600 Selfridge’s Blouse Lengths are being offer:d 
as prizes. 
Every Monday. One Penny. 
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SOAK YOUR BULBS IN PORT WINE 


Now is the Time to Try Some Experi- 
ments on Bulbs when Planting Them 
for the Spring. 

Ir you are fond of bulbous flowers, why 3. 
try some experiments this autumn? There a: 
numerous novel ways in which you can “ treat,” 
your hyacinths, crocuses, daffodils, or tulips, and 
experimenting with flowers is always intenz«ly 
interesting. 

For instance, if your tulip bulbs bore sijel- 
flowers last spring you can practise upon them « 
treatment which is pretty certain to cause dov! '. 
blossoms to appear on the plants this scason. 

For according to an eminent Dutch jlor-:, 
flowers can be made double by soaking the | 
in wine and allowing them to dry thorewyi.', 
in a dark place before planting. ak 

It angi that blooms are persuaded to un 
double by an excessive amount of nourishine, . 
and that wine by stimulating and feeding the !1!i 
causes the desired effect. 

Half Fill Your Pots with Quick-Lime. 

Then if you would like to obtain flowers f{1.: 
bulbs in the course of two or three week:, v«- 
can do so with very little expense or trouble. 

Put quickelime into a flower-pot until it is rat}: 
more than half-full; fill up with good mou!. 
and plant your bulbs in the ordinary mann: : 
always keeping the roots well supplied with wa: -. 
The heat given out by the lime will rise throus: 
the earth, which will temper its ficrceness, and i:; 
this way beautiful blooms may be obtained in tl. 
shortest possibile time. 

As a rule flowers grown in this way are grea‘! 
superior to those cultivated in the usual manic: 
for the violent alternations of temperature, to 
which roots kept in a sitting-room are ordinar:!. 
exposed, are avoided by the constant heat which is 
communicated to the earth by the quick-lime. 

Another way of forcing bulbous flowers and <f 
obtaining exceptionally good blooms consists «! 
growing the plants in a coloured light. 

Blue light has the power of accelerating in 1 
remarkable manner the growth of the young plani. 
but after a certain period this light becomes almost 
too stimulating, for growth procceds so rapily 
that there is inclincd to be a lack of strength 11 
the plant. 

Pink and Blue Hyacinths Combined. 

So as soon as these rays have done their part in 
the forcing, the piece of blue glass which has hi .1 
laced as a screen on the “sun-side” of the pli: 
should be changed for yellow or green. In this way 
remarkably fine blooms may be obtained in th: 
course of a very few weeks. 

Then if you wish to grow hyacinths that Lloom 
pink on one side of the stem and blue on the oti" 
side, you can do so quite easily by dividing t\. 
bulbs of different varieties and then tying a }.\!! 
of one bulb to a half of the other, thus mati + 
two ‘‘ job-lot ” bulbs. 

When you cut the bulbs in twain be extreni'. 
careful not to injure the central shoots in any we. 
otherwise, of course, the plant cannot grow. l'li\ 
these bulbs in good monk in a fair-sized pot, «1! 
leave them in a dark place until the shoots hav 
commenced to A ; 
After this a moderate amount of sunshine i: 
essential for these “freak” flowers, which shou: ! 
thrive as well as if the bulbs had never been touch 
with your knife, : 
The results of this experiment are often amazi.i 
in the extreme, double and single flowers somctinis 
blooming together upon one stem, as well as t" 
distinct colours, 

And if you are a very daring experimental:-t 
you may peasy resolve to cut your bulbs intv 
quarters when planting them next season. 


YOUR LUCKY DAY. 
Wuica is your lacky day ? Many women have 
three—Monday, Wedn y, and Friday—o"' 
which days Janet Gray of the London Dat 
Express chats informally with her readers on t!« 
all-important subject of ; 
To many of her correspondents she has brous:t 
good fortune, in the sense that she has taug!' 
them how to be really well-dressed, how to realise 
the difference between simply wearing any clct!:: 
and wearing the only possible clothes. _ 
Janet Gray will help you if you write to bir 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, remember, ') 
the Darty Express, 
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How the Police Dogs 
of America are Trained 
by Chasing a Human Quarry. 


(How Major Richardson's famous war dogs, 
which are now to be seen at Earl's Court Exhibition, 
are trained for police and army work has becn told 
sercral times in Pearson’s Weekly. But interesting 
as their training ts, tt ts put in the shade by the way 
the police dogs of America are trained. There they 
are taught to chase men by the use of “ official human 
quarries.” The following account is written by a 
man who witnessed one of these trials recently in 
New York.) 


Tue great, lean, black bloodhound tugged and 
strained at its leash. Its eyes were fixed on the 
figure of a man about two hundred yards away, 
who was running for dear life, and looking round 
as he ran. Suddenly the owner of the dog slipped 
the leash. 

“Get him!” he cried. 


Tore at the Man’s Shoulders. 

With swift, gigantic leaps the great, black brute 
raced after the running man. Almost in less time 
that it takes to write it the hound had overtaken 
him. 

As the dog took its final leap for the man’s 
back he turned hurriedly and dodged with amazing 
quickness at right angles. Quick as he was, the 
dog was even quicker. like a flash it had turned 
and like a flash had landed squarely on the fugitive’s 
shoulders, literally hurling him on to the ground. 
The dog only weighed ninety pounds, while the 
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man weighed threo hundicd. Lut the dog was 
moving at nearly forty miles au hour, and the man 
went down. 

As he fell he hid his fece in the ground and 
covered the back of his head with his arms, while 
the bloodhound, growling sivagely, tore at his 
shoulders. A great ribbon of clothing was torn 
off his back, but the man never moved. Suddenly 
there came a shrill whistle from the dog's owner, 
a whistle that had to be twice repeated before the 
dog left the man on the ground. 

But not for far. It stood there, growling 
savagely, and, despite the people who ran up to tho 
rescue, it never took its cyes olf its victim for ono 
single moment. 

“All right,” said the owner, slipping on the 
leash, holding back the animal, which began to 
make frantic attempts to reach the man as he rose 
up stiffly. 

How the Bait is Padded. 

That man was Timothy J. Burke, the official 
victim of the police bloodhound trials which I 
witndssed recently in New York. 

Mr. Burke spends the greater part of his days 
being chased by bloodhounds. Though a*°man 
not above tho average in size, he looked the 300 

unds I was told he weighed when I first saw 
1im. 

But that weight was chiefly made up of clothing. 
He had on three thick, heavily padded suits of 
clothes, a big overcoat, two strong pairs of gloves, 
as well as several special mufflers round his neck 
and throat. Despite all theso precautions, he can 
show a number of marks on his body and throat, 
where a dog's teeth have gone clean through the 
protective covering. 

In a number of these tests Mr. Burke is armed 
with a revolver, loaded with blank cartridges. 
He runs away as usual, but when the dog is within 
about fifteen yards he wheels round and begins abe 
atit. Inthe trial I watched, the black bloodhound 
which was going through its tests flinched for just 
a single moment as the first shot rang out. 
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But the opposition only seemed to enrage it- 
With a terrifying growl it sprang upon its victims 
though twice the revolver spat literally in its face, 
and Burke was on the ground with the dog's tceth 
buried in the wrappings round his throat. It was 
only the quickness of the dog’s owner which saved 
the “ official criminal” from being badly injured. 


Another Muffler Wanted. 


“H—m—m,” he said, as he rose and looked 
at the dog growling a few fect away, “I want = ° 
another muffler round my neck.” 

During that afternoon six dogs, one after tho 
other, attacked Burke, knocking him down, clawing 
at his face, and getting a grip with those terrible 
teeth wherever they could. 

During his life Mr. Burke has been attacked by 
hundreds of dogs, yet his most serious injury has 
only been to be bitten badly on one of his hands, 
the dog’s teeth going right through two pairs of 
thick leather gloves. But his freedom from any- 
thing more serious is solely due to his marvellous 
quickness in dodging the bloodhounds. 

These bloodhounds are specially trained to attack 
their quarry, for the average hound rarely attacks 
anyone. In fact, the English bloodhound, when 
it has overtaken its “ victim,” will generally lick 
his hand and show every sign of joy at having 
tracked him down, There are none of the foaming 
jaws, dripping lips, and bared teeth of fiction. 

The hounds used by the Amcrican police, how- 
ever, are a cross between ordinary bloodhounds 
and mastiffs, and are specially taught to pull down 
their victims. 


‘HERE, my poor man,” said a kind old lady, 
“here's a shilling for you. Now, don’t go and 
spend it in that awful drink.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” ensyered the tramp 
heartily ; “Pll not. I suppose you was a-refcrring 
to the wretched stuff they ’as at the Old Adam, 
mum? Ah, but I'll go to the Black Bull. ‘They 
keep the right sort there!” e 


HELP YOURSELF WAITERLESS RESTAURANTS ARE COMING. 


Waiterless restaurants are to be opened all over England. Our cartoonist thinks that they will keep us in a more fit and healthy condition, 
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All readers of PEARSON'S WEEKLY can go to Earl's Court Exhibition free. See page 339 and page ii. of red cover. 


The Romance of a Man 
Who Was Absolutely “It.” 


By VINCENT EMS. 


“Wat?” 
Mr. Josiah Penworthy roared the word at the top of 


his voice. Then, because there waa no immediate 
answer, he took a dcep breath, and, with purpling 
face, shouted explosively again, ‘‘ What ?” 

Ralph Courtney, the great man’s scoretary, waited. 
He had made a statement—perfectly clear, quite 
definite—and his business training made him regard 
a superfluous question—not to mention the noise that 
accompanied it—as a sign of incompetency which 
should not be humoured. 

Mr. Penworthy prepared for battle. He removed 
two pairs of spectacles from his nose, substituted a pair 
of smoked pince-nez, pushed away the papers in frent 
of him, grated his chair back, and, looking the picture of 
magnificent indignation, blurted out in gasps, “ Say— 
say—say it again!” . 

“* Certainly! Your daughter and I love each other. 
We should be glad to have your approval of our 
engagement.” 

* You ask my consent to your engagement! My 
consent! You ask gt na Mr. Penworthy, 
paralysed with rage, could for the moment say no 
more. 

** Approval,’ sir, was the word I used, not ‘ con- 
sent,’ said his secrctary calmly. 

Mr. Penworthy got out of his chair and made for the 
hearthrug. <n route a wastepaper basket was dis- 
patched in haste across the room and the placid 
washing cpearins of an inoffensive cat were abruptly 
terminated by a kick worthy of a full-back. 

Then he turned to his secretary. He saw—mentally, 
for Mr. Josiah was as blind as a bat when without his 
special double glasses—a young man of five-and- 
twenty, broad shouldered, straight as a dart, with 
steady blue eyes and 6 firm jaw. This was his 
** paragon in secretaries,” as he had described him to 
his financial cronies. ‘‘ Knows everything, forgets 
nothing, docs cverything. Two hundred a year.” 

Mr. Penworthy was wont to chuckle at this point. 
He had sccured a bargain. 

“Does Kath—Miss Penworthy, know of | this, 
sir?” he demanded. 

“Certainly! I told you that we loved each oth-r, 
did I not? I am asking, on her and my behalf, for 
your approval of our engagement aud ultimate 
marriage.” 

The sccrctary’s calm tones, his formal, almost 
stilted, phrasing annoyed Mr. Penworthy, and he 
blazed forth afresh. 

“Do you know what my girl will have, sir?” he 
demanded. 

** £232,000, sir, after payment of probate and 
succession duty.” 

“ You—you—you're a——” 

Mr. Penworthy hesitated. He was torn between 
admiration of his secretary’s exactitude and his desire 
to class him as a fortune-hunter. 

“You're a scoundrel, sir!” he cjaculated at last, 
without exactly meaning it. It seemed the correct 
thing to say. Irate fathers in novels always said 
that, and Mr. Penworthy was rather fond of novels. 

“If I thought you meant that litcrally, Mr. Pen- 
worthy, I should fling you through your own window. 
As it is, I terminate my work ya and now. You 
oa me this morning for the quarter just expired. 


e’ll consider that it ended my engagement.” 

He suddenly ripped a dozen letters in pieces, ard 
flung the fragments on the fire. 

Mr. Penworthy blanched. 

“Now, look here, Courtney, let's be calm! Calm! 
You spring this thing on me suddenly, suddenly, 
and then get angry because I’m surprised.” 

Ralph Coartaey opened his eyes at this statement 
and a twinkle passed through them. 

“Very well, sir,’ he said, ‘‘ we'll consider I have 
said nothing. T'll begin again. Your daughter, 


sir—— 

“ Oh, that’s all rot! It’s no good doing that now. 
You can’t marry my girl,” he continucd ; ** you haven’t 
ggt any money, or—or title, or anything. That is to 
say,” he hastily corrected, “ you are nobody—that is, 
hang it, my oe ought to marry a duke!” 

Do you know how many marriageable dukes there 
are at present, sir?” 

“No, I don’t! But there’s none of ’em good 
enough for my daughter.” 

“ And yet you want one for her? Well, I can tell 
you that at present there are exactly three.” 

“Well, a lord of some sort. Plenty of them /” 
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“More, I grant you. But——” and tho sccretary 
ended significantly. 

“ But what ?”’ snapped Mr. Penworthy. 

“But as you don’t know a ‘lord,’ nor does your 
daughter, I wondered how a matrimonial alliance 
could be effected, that was all.” 

“TJ shall advertise, sir! Just take this down, will 
you?” and he puffed his chest out preparatory to 
dictating an advertisement. 

“I left. your service, sir, three minutes and a half 
ago. I am afraid you must write it yourself.” 

* Well, you might just suggest something, Courtaey,” 
he said weakly. 

The secretary smiled a little wearily. That was 
his employer's usual method. Ask for a suggestion, 
pretend to ponder over it, then ‘adopt it, and claim 
it as his own idea. 

Tho truth was that Mr. Penworthy had paicfully 
accumulated in honest trade, by buying wholesale and 
selling retail, the sum of about ten thousand pounds. 
In oa moment of exhilaration, following a City luncheon, 
ho had speculated the whole of that money in rubber 
shares, and had come out of the trausaction with nearly 
a quarter of a million. Then be had retired, and had 
done his best since to losc it all. His secretary, with 
his ‘Ssuggestions,” had averted that catastrophe, 
not once or twice. In fact, if Ralph Courtney had been 
a ‘‘ scoundrel’? he might have feathered his nest and 
left. Mr. Penworthy shivering in the cold. 

“Very well, sir. That shall be my last duty. 
How would this do? ‘Josiah Penworthy, Esq., 
Wholesale Provision Merchant——’ ” 

“* Late,’ Courtney. Put in ‘late.’” 

“Josiah Penworthy, late Wholesale Provision 
Merchant, having made a fortune out of the rubber 
boom of some years since——’ ” 

“ Just put in that it is invested in sound securitics 
now,” said Mr. Penworthy. 
ie . oor invested in sound meant et pa he 

ughter to marry a . Applications, with refer- 
a to be made to itm a8 The Gables, Sussex.” 

“Tl think over that,” snid Josiah. “ And you'll 
see them for me, will you ? ” : 

‘“‘I shall be gone, sir. I will ask you to give me 
some luncheon, and then I'll catch the three train.” 

** But how am I to manage without a secretary ?”’ 
almost wailed Mr. Penworthy. 

He looked quite a pathetic figure in his smoked 

Jaszes. 

“T don't asryoee you can,” said Ralph Courtney. 
“But there are heaps of secretaries to be had for the 
asking. Advertise!” 

‘** Look here, Courtney, you might put this silly 
business out of your head——” 

“You forget, sir, that I am a ‘ scoundrel.” 
don’t want a scoundrel for a secretary.” 

“I apologise for that,” said Josiah, with the tears 
very near. ‘‘ But you shouldn’t have made me say 
it. You ought to have known that you coulda't 
marry Katharine.” 

“I'm going to marry her, sir, whether I go or stay. 
Give your approval and I won’t pack up.” 

But Mr. Penworthy pulled himself together. ‘‘ No, 
sir, never!” 

“Then good morning, sir!” and his secretary left 
the room. 


You 
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In the hall Miss Katharine, a radiant, laughing 
vision of Irish beauty, was waiting. 

“°Sh!” she said, with her finger on her lips. “I’ve 
heard every word! Isn’t dad just a dear, silly old 
thing ? Come to the garden, quickly!” and with a 
bewitching smile she beckoned Ralph Courtney. 

“Well, Lady Katharine-to-be,” he said, “ what is 
your opinion of the situation ?” 

“T shall give dad just a week!” she declared, 
“and then you'll come back!” ; 

“A whole week, darling! And suppose a real live 
lord does come ?” 

“ What fun!” was her answer. 
Ralph, dear ?” 

“No! I think you'll stick to your ‘ scoundrel’! ” 

‘* [always wanted to reform a bad man,” she declared 
inaghing: 

n his study Josiah alternately fumed and sorrowed. 
His eyes were so bad that when he attempted to write a 
letter he ran the lines into each other. In ir he 
fumbled his way to the door and called for his 
daughter. wig voice ani to a Yep where a 
certain couple were ing an ve-making, and 
Katharine hurried tans . 

“* What is it, dad?” 

“Had a bother with Courtney. I want you to write 
a letter for me and an envelope. No, I'm 
not ¢ going to tell you all about it!” 

is linc of action was to ignore everything, and he 
was rather proud of it. 

Katharine addressed an envelope to the Times, 
and then wrote a letter to a business friend of her 
father’s, in which the accomplishments of a new 
secretary were detailed. ‘‘ Find me someone and send 
him at once. My eyes are very bad. You are sure 
to know of someone.” 

“* Just slip a postal order in bere,” said Mr. Pen- 
®orthy, ‘and post these at-once.” 

Again Josiah prided himself on his stratcgy. If his 
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daughter investigated the contents of the en velop: 
ell, the prospect of peers swarming down to ‘|’. 
Gables, seeking her in marriage, would cffecti.: 
knock all the nonsense with Courtney out of her h 

That gentleman brought his books and keys at |i 
past two, and formally bade Mr. Penworthy “(. 
afternoon.” The latter, looking forward to a; 
eerily and many peers of the realm, was distin. 
cold. 

“I can give Mp a good character for w., 
Courtney,” he said pompously, ‘‘ but not for cond. -. 
I shall be obliged to mention why you left.” 

“Quite so, sir,” said Ralph, with a smile, and |» 
Tw da; ed and 

wo days passed and no peers responded! Nuit 
even one! wr. Penworthy was pa er He had 
directed three spare bedrooms to be held in spick-ar!. 
span readiness, but tho enowy sheets were uncrum}!! «|! 

“T expect they’re all booked up,” he sighed. “|: « 
theso actresses. Or’’—brightening—“ perhaps th. 
don’t read the Times. Wonder what paper they «) 
read?” , 

But, having no exccllent secretary to supply tue 
information, Josiah was left wondering. 

On the fourth day, when letters and business had 
accumulated—and he ed as he tried to read some 
of the former—the footman announced a * Mr. Philip 
Smith.” 

* There's a ‘ introduced by Mr. Cooke’ on his curd, 
sir,” said the man. 

“Show him in,” said Josiah with joy. A new 
secretary! Cooke had found him someone. 

““Morning! So my friend Cooke sent you, ¢h? 
Well, I want a secretary. Shorthand. Typewrit«r. 
All that sort of thing. Good at figures. Stock 
Exchange work—understand that ?” 

* Yes, s-s-sir.” 

“ What? You stutter?” 

“ Y.y-es, s-s-ir, a 1-1-]-little.” 

“A little?” snorted Josiah. “I call it a Int! 
Say you understand contangoes, margins, ciiryinz 
over, and all that?” 

“ Y-y-yes, s-s-ir.”.| 

“* Well, just take this letter down and then go and 


type it.” 
* Mr. Penworthy dictated a letter and the prospective 
secre took it down and then typed it. 

Josiah held it close to his eyes and snorted: © Scums 
all right! Got any references with you? Whit: 
were you last?” 

The young man produced a bundl> of Ictters and 
gave the name of a well-known stockbroker county 
gentleman. : ‘ 

“Very well. I'll write to him personally presently.” 
(Which was something Mr. Penworthy could nof de. if 
he intended his letter to be deciphered!) ‘Got your 
things with you? All right, send for them, then. 
Now, we'll get to work right away. Heaps to dv.” 

For a fortnight everything went well. Mr. [en- 
worthy was jubilant. ‘‘ That chap Courtucy thous! 
I’d never get anyone in his place, I know. Wis, 
Smith is just as good, bar his infernal stuttcr. ’ 

“I'm glad you think so,” said Katharine. “But I 
hate men with beards. Mr. Smith makes my eyes 
ache to look at him.” 

“Well, he doesn’t mine,” said her father, with » 
laugh which was not without pathos, ** for I shoul: + 
know him if I met him!” 

The sadness underlying the words did not }\~< 
unnoticed, and Katharine nestled up to her fitlir 
and kissed him. 

‘* You're a dear, silly old dad,” she said, “Sand lin 
so sorry about your eyes. Cheer up, dear!” 


* * s \ . 


Again it fell to Mr. Penworthy’s lot to exp! ide, 
verbally, and to rap out the word, “ What!” 

His new secretary had said: “I L-l-love your 
d-d-daughter, s-s-sir, and w-w——” 

But he got no further. Mr. Penworthy wasina race. 
He blared out: ‘“‘ Oh, you d-d-do, d-d-do you!” vrs 
successfully copying his secretary’s stutter. * Well, 
you stop it! Give you five minutes to say yuu il 
stop it, or out you go!” 

“V-v-very well, s-s-sir, I w-w-will.” 

And with a snort of satisfaction that his prem)! 
handling of the situation had produced the desiicd 
result, Mr. Penworthy dictated many letters. ; 

Then he varied his policy. Instead of ignoring hi: 
new sccretary’s declaration, he must nerds tl 
Katharine of it. And in so doing Mr. Penworthy b.! 
the surprise of his life! 

“ But, dad, it-was quite right of him to tcll you, 
for I love him too!” i, 

“You love him/ Love that stuttering ass! Yu". 
Well, upon my word! Thought you loved Courtiey - 
He said you did.” : 

Mr. Penworthy paused for breath, and it was bi: 
daughter’s turn to speak, but she said nothing. | 

‘It’s too bad of you, Kathie! If you’re going '0 
do this with every secretary I get where sha'l 
I be? And Smith! That stuttering fool! And— 
triumphantly—“ you said that his face made your cy«* 
ache, too!’ : ; 

** Still, I love him, and I'm going to marry him, dad. 

Mr. Penworthy groaned. When his daughter 
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anoko in that tone he knew that argument was Th 


al 
yer I wanted you to marry a lord, Kathie,” ho 
said pathetically. : 

: Lords are out of my reach, dad, dear. 

“But, Smith—why, he can’t speak properly! 
Heavens, I wish you had stuck to Courtney. He never 


stuttered |” " 
Miss Katharine’s eyes gleamed. ‘ You mean that, 


dad?” 
“ Of course! That's if it’s got to be one of ’em.”’ 
“Well, then, I think I'll have Ralph, dad. Ill 
aire to him to come back—to me and to you, too.” 
“But what about Smith, Kathie? He’s just as 
sod a secretary as maf just as good.” 
“Oh, tell him to go, Say I don’t want him 


any more.” 

* But—but that’s a bit hard on him, Kathie.” 

“Never mind! Tell him to go! Give him six 
months’ salary, and say Ralph is coming back.” 

Mr. Penworthy laughed. ‘‘ Women are wonderful 
creatures! Well, Smith'll have to go, then.” 

ile went back to his study, where Mr. Smith was 
Lasy writing. ’ 

Stop!’ commanded Mr. Penworthy. “I've 

sjoken to my daughter, and she feels s0 mach insulted 
1\ what you told me this morning that she demands 
thit you leave the house at onee! That's my feeling, 
t... Your conduct has been—er—reprehensible, 
<i. You had no right to love my daughter, no right 
it all, sir, You—a mere secretary! So, Mr. Smith 
shall give you a cheque for £112 and ask you to 
range to pack and leave at once.” 
“ Y.y-yes, 8-8-sir.” 
~ And I should advise you to use some of the money 
in eetting cured of that stuttering. A great draw- 
back, sir! If I had not wished to oblige Mr. Cooke, 
«ne of my oldest friends, I should never have engaged 
vou”? : 


~ Y-y-yes, 8-s-sir.” 
* * 


* Ralph will be here at five, dad,” said Katharine, 
v th shining eyes. 

~ AM right. Send him in to the study when he 
nes. 
it was in that sanctum that Mr. Penworthy un- 
Lannied himself to his late szcretary and future 
s-In-law. 

“Glad you're back, Courtney, very glad indeed. 
I{id an awful oss here, name of Smith. Stuttered 
like a fool Not a patch on you as secretary! 
Muddled everything up! Took twice as long to writc 
a letter. Had the impudence to say he loved Kathie, 
toot So I sacked him. Take you some time to 
straighten out his mess, I expect, but that’s your 
fuult, you know, for running away!” 

Ralph Courtney Mr. Penworthy had a very 
comforting way of perverting events to suit himself. 

~ Of course, I'd have liked a lord, but never a 
llessed one answered that advertisement. 8o, my 
hoy, if you'll lend your eyes to a blind old man, you 
cin have his daughter in exchange.” : 

Ralph Courtney shook his alg hand heartily. 
“Ll look after you and Katharine, sir,” he said 
simply, 
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“Oh, do put it on once more before you burn it, 
T.lph darling,” said Katharine, ‘‘and speak like that 
avain, You do look so deliciously hideous!” 

Ralph carefully fitted a short black beard—quite a 

work of art—and said: “I 1-l-love your d-d-daughter, 
s-s-sir!” 
Katharine laughed until her glorious blue cyes 
filled with tears. . 
bs Poor old dad! It seemed such a shame to deccive 
sim!” 

~ The end will justify the means, darling! When I 
hear of the shortcomings of ‘Smith’ that will be my 
nance for a very successful little plot! Now for a 
little bonfire.’ And the beard, an advertisement 
intended for the Tires, and a letter to a certain Mr. 
Cooke, anent a new secretary, wetc soon reduced to 
ashes, 


GOING LIKE WILDFIRE. 

_A youre actor who was—even for an actor—a 
little proud of his imaginary genius, had been 
engaged for a week by the manager of a touring 
company in order that he might be given a chance 
to prove his claims to being a popular favourite. 

On the first night, however, i went through his 
performance with scarcely a sound of applause, and 
on the second night his success was, if anything, 
scuntier still, 

_On the third night, however, at the conclusion of 
his great scene, a compassionate spectator at the 
back of the pit appla' in a chastened manner. 

As the young man swaggered off the stage he 
‘net the manager at the wings. 

Posing to the dircction of the applause, he said 
Zieetully : 

“Tsay, by Jove, old fellow, I do go, don’t I?” 
au, ¥es,” replied the manager with a sad smile. 

Yes, my boy, you do, On Saturday.” 
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A New Hymn. 

Mr. LutHer Munpay tells an amusing story of 
the Rev. Hugh Chapman, Chaplain of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, whose recent statement that “ the 
poor cannot afford to love,” has caused a good 
deal of adverse comment. 

It —— that some time ago Mr. Chapman had 
the telephone installed, and at first he had some 
difficulty in remembering his number. He tried 
to fix it in his mind by repeating it at odd times, 
with the result that the following Sunday he 
announced from the pulpit: ‘“‘ We will sing hymn 
number three double eight, Gerrard!” 


Victories. 
ther Munday recalls another 


Fasy 
Mention of Mr. Lu 
of his storics. 

A friend who knew a little about billiards and 
chess told him one day that he had beaten the 
amateur champions of England at both games. 

Mr. Munday, who knew that his friend was a 
very moderate player of both games, expressed 
great surprise and some incredulity, but the other 
persisted that his statement was quite truc. 

“You see,” he explained, “I played the champion 
billiard player at chess, of which he knew nothing, 
and I played the champion chess player at billiards, 
of which te knew less!” 


The Message Boy. 
Mr. R. G. KNowzes, who is on tour just now, 
but who is coming back to the Palladium in a few 
weeks, told us the other day that he went to see his 
doctor recently. In the waiting-room he found 
another gentleman and recognised him at once as 
the head of a big firm of undertakers. 
“‘Hullo!”? Mr. Knowles exclaimed. 
in partnership with the doctor?” 
“No, not exactly in partnership.” 
smiling reply. “J carry his work home ! 


“Are you 


was the 
” 


Enthusiastic Approval. 

ANoTHER story Mr. Knowles told us was about 
a keen temperance advocate who was one night 
addressing a public Fag tes his pet subject. 

“T should like,” he declared, ‘to take cvery 
bottle of wine and every bottle of beer and every 
bottle of spirits and sink them all to the bottom of 
the sea!” 

A man at the back of the hall jumped up 
excitedly, shouting: “Hear, hear! Hear, hear! 
Hear, hear!” 

The lecturer paused in his remarks to beam 
delighted approval on the interrupter. “ Ah. my 
friend,” he said; ‘I can see you are a good tee- 
totaller.” 

“No, sir; I'm a diver!” said the man. 


—— 


A High Death-Rate. 

Herne is a new motor-car story that was heard 
recently at the Automobile Club. 

A man was tinkering with a broken-down motor- 
car by the roadside. A sympathetic but inquisitive 
stranger came along and stopped to watch him and 
to ask questions. Aftcr innumerable other questions 
he asked : 

“* What horse-power is your car?” 

“ Forty horse,” replied the owner. 

There was a short pause, then the stranger began 
again. 

“What's wrong with it, do you think ?" 

“ I'm not quite sure,” the other to!d him patiently, 
“ but I begin to think that thirty-nine of the horses 
must be dead!” 

A New Fly Catcher. 

Tne present plagne of flies has recalled a story 
that is told of a lady who was bewailing to a friend 
the number of flies that had invaded her kitchen. 

“T really must get something that will keep them 
out.” she said. “Do you think that new five- 
shilling net they arc advertising is any good ? 

“T don't know,” replied her friend.‘ { had not 
heard of it.” 

“Oh, I've got the advertisement somewhere, ° 
said the other. poking about among some papers. 
“T cut it out. Yes, here it is.’ And she pro- 
duced a newspaper cutting of a publisher's announce- 
ment bearing the words :— 

“The Destruction of Domestic Flies.” 


5s. net. John Murray. 


pa a i a i RE gi ———— 


A Ducal Bull. 


Tak Duke of Abercorn made a queer oratorical 
muddle in a speech he delivered the other dey. 

He was speaking of the great sicge of London- 
derry, and of how bravely the citizens had defended 
their city against the besieging army. 

“They withstood the siege,” he went on, “in 
order that they might hand down their birthright 
to their ancestors, who are yourselves /” 


Not up to Much. 

TRE i pte made by Mr. George Dance, the 
theatrical manager, blaming the Balkan War for 
the decrease in the Gaiety Theatre dividend, recalls 
a story of a playwright who took a famous wit te 
see his new play. 

The wit remarked on the fact that there was a 
very poor audience. 

“I think it’s the war,” the playwright said. 
“No,” replied the wit, “ I think it's the picce 1” 


Too Cautious. 

Mason Ropert Wintovansy, an Army ofticer 
who rose from the ranks, has just died at 
Cheltenham. He used to tcll many storics of 
his barrack-room days, one of the best relating to a 
series of thefts that occurred in the barracks, one 
soldicr after another complaining that articles 
were missing from his kit. 

The culprit could not be discovered, so it waa 
decided to subject the whole company to an 
“ ordeal by touch.” 

Onc evening the officer in charge assembled tho 
men and explained how he proposed’to find the 
thief. On the floor of the mess-room, he said, he 
had put an inverted bowl, and underncath the bowl 
was the barracks’ cat. The lights would be turned 
down and the men would walk in the gloom through 
the mess-room one by onc, each touching the 
inverted bowl as he passed. In this way the thicf 
would casily be discovered, the officer assured 
them. because when he touched the bowl the cat 
would mew. 

After the lights had been lowered the men filed 
past the bowl, but, as might be expected, the cat 
did not mew. Then the lights were turned up. and 
it was found that each man who had touched the 
bowl had blackened his hand with the soot that 
the officer, unknown to them, had smeared on it. 
Only one man, the conscience-stricken thief, had 
clean hands! He had not dared to risk touching 
the bowl! 


Surprising the Undergraduates. 
Tue Rev. W. Cowan, in his book, ‘“ The 
Humorous Side of the Pulpit,” gives a warning to 
preachers who read off sermons they have not 
written themselves, without taking the precaution 
of going through them very carefully beforehand. 

t sometimes happens, he says, that the preacher 
has appropriated for the pulpit the complete 
scrmon of another man, and he tells a story of a 
Cambridge don who did this when preaching 
to a congregation of undergraduates. 

Towards the end of his sermon he suddenly 
astounded his hearers by turning to another aspect 
of the subject in hand, with the preliminary remark : 
* And now a word to you who are mothers ! ” 


Certainly Not! 

Mr. Georce Bernard Spaaw, whose much- 
discussed play, Androcles and the Lion, was 
rece! tly produced at the St. James's Theatre, waa 
once lecturing on the benefits of Socialism. At the 
close of his lecture he said he would be glad to answee 
any questions that any member of the audience 
might care to put to him. 

A man rose in the middle of the hall. 

“J should just like to ask you one thing. Mr. 
Shaw,” he said. “Don’t you think that those 
huge incomes one hears of are all wrong? Jon’t 
you think that there should be a law passed to 
prevent any man having more than a thousand 
a year?” 

“Certainly not!’ Mr. Shaw exclaimed promptly. 
“Why, I make more than a thousand a year 
myself!” 


OUR “THEY STARTS 
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Ladies! This week’s HOME NOTES is offering 100 exquisite blouse lengths free. 
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WHY HOPS ARE HARD TO GROW. 


Their Two Greatest Enemies are the 
Green Fly and the Weevil. zy 


Peruars the most expensive plant cultivated 
on farms in England is the hop. As everyone 
knows, the chief districts where it is grown are 
Kent, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, and Hamp- 
shire. 

The reason for the limitation of the plant to 
these districts is, in all probability, the fact that 
the hop will only grow to any degree of perfection 
on rich, deep, loamy soil which has a large pro- 
portion of lime in it. 

Again, the cultivation of hops is a very risky 
undertaking for a farmer. First, the hop yard 
has to be prepared, and it is of little use making 
a small one, so the preparation of the soil alone 
is costly. 

The plants are grown from cuttings, and these 
have to be planted in a particular manner on & 
scries of little hills. Then the poles and twines 
lave to be purchased and set up, and before the 
plants have fairly started to climb, the cultivator 
has to keep a watchful eye on them to protect them 
from the ravages of insect pests. 

The two great enemies of the hop are the 
“ aphis,” or green fly, and the weevil. The former 
arrives in thousands and thousands, often castin 
a shadow over the ground by their numbers, an 
if action is not taken against them as soon as they 
arrive all the labour and expense is wasted. 


Lays Its Eggs on the Leaves. 

The watchful hop-grower attacks the pest and 
overcomes it by means of chemical washings. 
'fhis again involves labour and time, and no sooner 
is ho rid of the aphis before he must attack the 
weevil. 

Looking at his hop yard, he finds that some 
plants are drooping. A closer investigation shows 
that the larva of the weevil is eating the leading 
shoots of the plants. The weevil, of course, is a 
small kind of beetle, which as a rule only attacks 
the leaves, but lays its eggs, so that the grub, 
or larva, hatched from them can get ready access 
to the tender green shoots. 

These insect pests being kept at bay and a 
fungi disease being warded off, at the end of three 
years the farmer can expect a crop. 

One year he gets an cxtremely good crop, and 
he is delighted and feels amply repaid for all the 
labour and money expended ; but bad seasons come 
along, and he feels that hop-growing is a failure. So 
he lives on, now up and now down. 

For instance, in 1905, the hop yards only yielded 
6 cwt. to the acre, but in 1906 they yielded 13 ewt. 
to the acre. With their precarious manner of 
cropping and the cost of picking and drying, it 
is of little wonder that hops are dear to buy on 
the markets. 

How the Pickers Work. 

The picking of hops is a more costly proceeding 
than many people think, and a peculiar fact is that 
the smaller the crop the bigger the price has to be 

id to the pickers. The reason for this is because 
it takes longer to pick a bushel when the crop is a 
bad one. : 

The pickers may be people from the near neigh- 
bourhood or the lower orders from large towns, 
who make “hopping” a kind of remunerative 
holiday. For the latter the farmer generally 

rovides shelter and sleeping accommodation. 
svery one of the family helps in the picking. 

The plants are cut down and brought to the 
“cribs” by the “ pole man,” and the pickers pick 
as fast as their fingers will let them, the “ flowers, 
or catkine,” falling into the bed of the “crib.” 
For every bushel picked a metal cheque is received 
which can be exchanged for money at the pay-office. 

The hops have now to be dried, and to do this 
rpecial machinery has to be set up. The drying 
building is known as a kiln. Travellers in lage 
growing districts will recognise a kiln by the pecu- 
liar shaped conical end. 

Night and day the hops have to be attended 
wl.ile drying, and the least inattention of the 
drier may easily result in the loes of the hops and 
the probable ruin of the grower. Hops are packed 
in long sacks or ‘ pockets,” as they are called. 
‘These pockets hold 14 ewt. of hops. 

When all has been finished, the hops are sent to 
the hop market, wicre buyers shake their heads at 
the high f gee But it is the grower who sets the 
price, and it can hardly be wondered at when the 
cost of production is taken into consideration, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


Silver Pencil Cases, Watches, and Stylo Pens to 


be Won this Week. 
The Adventures of Percy. 
Last week Percy went to a Beauty Show, and 
had some nasty remarks said to him. This week 


Percy boasted his footballing skill 
So much that they asked him to play. 
But when he turned up in white spats 
The crowd was heard loudly to say :— 
Well, what did the crowd say ? Not more than 
ten words. Your last line need not rhyme. 
the ten best sayings we will give Stylo Pens. 
Mark postcards ‘‘ Spats.” See conditions below. 


Simple Sentences Wanted. 

Gornc to Earl’s Court ? Well, whether you are 
or not you can enter this “Sur-prize ’ Contest. 
We want a sentence the words of which begin with 
the letters in Earl’s Court. Here is an example : 
“ Every Ardent Reader Likes Simple Competitions, 
Often Undoubtedly Rewarding ‘Triers.” For the 
ten best sentences we will give watches. Mark 
postcards “ Earl’s.”” See conditions below. 


Condense the Story. 

Turn to page 326 and read the short story entitled 
“The Vengeance.” Can you condense it into 
thirty words? Have ao try at it. For the ten 
best attempts at condensing the plot we will give 
silver pencil cases. Mark postcards ‘“ Boiled.” 
See conditions below. 


RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
CONTESTS. 


1, All answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
Hennetta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these sur- 
a column competitions, but your reply to each must 

written on a separate postcard. 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
ss pe or printed. 

. Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

_ 5. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
ion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 

Tov these conditions are fulfilled all the postcards 
may eent in one envelope marked “ Postcard ’’ in 
the top left-hand corner, but each postcard must bear 
the full name and address of the sender, 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than Tuesday, 
September 23. 5 
7. Each competition will be judged eeparately, and 
the prizes, as announced, will be awarded to the efforts 
asacbore the 

In the event of ties for a money prize, rize will 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


RESULTS OF SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
COMPETITIONS. 


“BATHING" CONTEST. 

Readers were invited to suggest what explanation 
Jones offered to the lady whose bathing machine he 
mistook for his own, having forgotten the number 
of his machine, The following were the winners of the 
ten silver watches offered for the best explanations : 

H. Bright, Ponthafren, Newtown, Mid Wales; A. 
Collett Talbot Rd., Bearwood, Smethwick; Mies 
8. M. Fergueon, Beaconbrae, Methlick, Aberdeenshire ; 
H_ Groves, .11 Forest Terr., Strand ‘Rd., Gloucester ; 
Mies M. McCormack, Bankhill, Wilsontown, Lanark; 
W. Maitland, 3 Bloomfield Aye., Dublin; Miss E. Mi 
2 Rothesay Grdns., eg a W.; Mies C. 0; 
Milita, Westborough Rd., Weestcliff-on-Sea; L. J. Ri 
- Holly Cottage, Whittington, Lichfield, Staffs; 
H. Wiseman, Avon Royd, Hoole Rd., Chester. 


“ PERCY" CONTEST. 
Prizes of ten combined shaving mirrors end hand- 
glscnse were offered for the best last lines to 
Le Sore Sas xivolliny alone by the’! 
‘Percy was strolling along e pier, 
He gave the glad eye to cock mies ‘a 
Till e policeman just stopped him and said in his ear— 


The winnera were as follows : 

J. C. Abbott, Hartwell House, Kill, Co. 
Bonnett, 5 Crooms Hill, Greenwich; A. a 
tanach, Rosemarket, Neyland, 8. Wales; “Mise B. 
Coope, Lilleshalle,. Fernleigh Drive, Leigh-on-Sea; H. 
Currie, 6 West Leigh St., Blackley, Manchester; T. O. 
‘err., Dinas, Porth, Glam.; Miss D. 


Danie!s, 16 Fosters 

Johnstone, 62 St. Alban’s Ave., Bedford Park, W.; F. 
Kirby, 18 Weverley, Rd. ing; H. Meadowcroft, 
33 Cozehead Lane, Blackburn; A. Watson, 14 Ashing- 
ton Rd., Parsons Green, 8.W 


“ JELLY CONTEST. 

Comretitors were asked to submit humorous notices 
for pierrots, euch, for example, as ‘‘ Visitors are re- 
uested not to throw jelly-fish at the singers,’’ and to 
the senders of best ten notices prizes of silver and 
mother-of-pearl fruit knives have been thus awarded : 

W. L. Beevor, 261 West Green Rd., W.; W. rne, 
14 Temple St., Middlesbrough; F. Chandler, 3. Dun- 
donald St., Devonport; Mrs, B. Daweon, 26 Balisbury 
Ave., Armley, si. Firth, 68 Sandford Rd.. Brad 
ford, Yorks; E. M. Heath, 17 Barclay Rd., Fulham, 
.W.; E. C, rig 63 Norwich St., Cambridge; J. B. 
Reid, 19 Wallficld Place, Aberdeen; Mrs. EB. E. Rye, 
“ Gyantse,”’ Salisbury Rd., Southampton; Mrs. William- 
son, 70 Victoria Rd., Bournemouth. 


Kildare; A. 
B,_A. Cat- 


For 
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THE FISH POND. 


Telling of Two Episodes—One in a } 
q London Slum, the Other in the Country. . 


Tary had been trying hard todiga circular ho! :: 
a small bit of waste ground in Stubb’s Court-- |}: 
and Fred and Joe had all been working with one }..:!1 
of a broken spade, a two-pronged hand-fork. «0:1. 
sharp piece of iron, but the work was by no mr:- 
easy with such helpless implements. 

“Tt ain't a bit of use,” said Bill when they wi. 
all dusty and tired, and the hole was only <y 
acl in depth. “Them fishes will have +; 

ie.” 

He looked gloomily at the minnows that wa: 
in a pickle jar near by, and sighed. 

“Wot are yer tryin’ ter do?” inquired Tr 
Rates, eggs eae the scene. 

“Dig a fish pond,” said Bill, still eycing 11. 
little fighes. ‘‘ Dig a ’ole, and put in a tin hait, 
d'yer see, what the fish could swim ararnd in.’ 

“ An’ can't yer do it 2” 

‘No, ’cos the grarnd is too ‘ard. It’s no go.” 

“D'yer know,” said . Ted, proudly, as }> 
measured the depth of the hole, “ D'yer know ..- 
I've ’elped to dig a ‘ole what was ninety fut 
deep.” . 

“Garn bile yer ‘ead,’ said the other youngst::- 
in contemptuous chorus, “ Tryin’ ter be funny 
’cos we can’t dig a ’ole ere.” : 

“I ain’t kiddin’ protested Ted, ‘I wos gois' 
ter tell yer all abart it, but I shan’t now.” - 

“Oo ever ‘eard of a ‘ole nincty feet deep ¢” 
remarked Bill, but his curiosity was aroused. 
** Where did yer see this ’ere ‘ole, Ted ?” 

Two Weeks at a Farm. 

“In the country,” said Ted, triumphanty. 
“You orl know that I went there for a fortnig!:: 
wiv the Fresh Air Fund. Stayed at a farm 1 did, 
an’ it were just Jovely.” 

“ An’ wot abart the ’ole, Ted ?”’ 

“I’m tellin’ yer. In the country, yer know. 1 
one over finks of gettin’ water out o’ a dirty t;, 
they takes it from the well.” 

“ Wot’s that ?” 

“It’s a ’ole in the grarnd ever an’ ever an’ ever 
so deep. An’ its worked by a pump, like the one a! 
Aldgit, wiv a ‘andle wot spouts the water cut 
when yer works it up and darn.” 

“ An’ is this ‘ere water from the well better 
than other water then ?” 

“Course it is. Cool an’ clear, an’ like ice i} 
is—’caps hetter'an any water you've ever tasted, 
Bill Smith.” 

“ An’ ‘ow did you 'elp, anyway ?” 

“T ’elped ‘oos when I got ter the farm they 
was just a diggin’ a new well. I went darn it on a 
rope, an’ I reckon that’s more’an any on yer ‘ave 
ever done.” 

Nothing to Remember Unless—.—? 

“Straight it is, Ted,” came in chorus from the 
eager listeners. 

* An’ seein’ this pond wot yer ’ave been diggin’ 
it reminds me of the duck-pond darn on the farm. 
Real, live ducks was on it, an’ I used ter drive 
‘em back ter their shed ev'ry night, along wiv the 


‘geese an’ chickens.” 


“My! wot a time yer must ‘ave been ‘avin 
doin’ all them fine fings.” 

“The time o’ my life,” said Tod, simply. “1 4] 
never ‘ad such a time before, an’ I reckon as Ill 
never ‘ave such a time agin.” 

“It ain’t so bad fer yer,” said Bill, and his vor 
was husky. ‘‘ You can remember orl the good times 
you ’ad, only the likes of us wot ’ave never seen the 
country ain’t got nothing ter think abart—cxer}t 
this.” 

He looked round the squalid court and shudd: . 

* * * * * * 


Ninepence sent to the Fresh Air Fund will give 
one poor slum child the time of his life, and in 
experience that he will ever remember. All te 
Bills and Teds and Joes in the London slums mi! 


Kale: od are no expenses of management for the Fre:! 
r 


essrs. C, Art 
Limited, the 
the Ragged 


with the necessary attendants. Ch 

ordera should made _payal vats 

ond addressed | Hon. Secretary, F.A.F.. Pear’ 

Weekly. Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and wil! ©» 

acknowledged in the paper. , ; 

(A list of subscriptions to the Fresh Air Furs 
appears on page 341.) 


“Tow to start stamp collecting” is the title of an article your boy will like in this week's SCOUT. 
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JUST HOW THEY HAPPENED. 


How Big Railway Disasters were 
Caused, 


CoLtistons are the most frequent causes of big 
railway disasters, and the recent terrible disaster 
at Aisgill Moor adds one more to the list. Only 
last July the Cromer express was wrecked at 
Ipswich by colliding with a light engine taking in 


ater. . 
i One of the greatest dis- 


asters that ever happened . 
~~ Y/ 


‘% START OF — 
2 MILE INCLING 


T2A:N STANDING IN 
STATION —bnty 
The tervible dis- 
aster to an er- 
curston train at 
Armagh. The 
last seven car- 
riages ran down 
a two-mile in- 
cline and 
e crashed into 
another train. 80 people were killed and 400 injured. 


ona British railway occurred on June 12th, 1889, 
near Armagh, in Ireland, Twelve hundred excur- 
-ionists, packed in thirteen carriages drawn by a 
single engine, were going to Carlington Bay. 

The first picture shows how disaster overtook 
them. Going up an incline near Killconey, Armagh, 
the engine proved too weak to draw its lays load, 
and came to a dead stop. 

Orders were given for the train to be divided, 
and stones were placed under the wheels of the 
detached section to prevent its running away. 
But they proved useless, and away rushed seven 
carriages down the incline. 

After a run of two miles they crashed into a 


igen ett 


The Irish mail train collided with a number of oil trucks 


1! Abergele, in North Wales. The oil caught fire, and 
thirty-three people were burnt to death, 

train in the station. Every single one of the 

scven excursion carriages was smashed to splinters, 

c:ghty people killed, and four hundred injured. 

Just over twenty years previously, on August 
20th, 1868, another Irish train, the Irish mail, was 
wrecked at Abergele, in North Wales. This 
usaster, like so many big disasters, was made all 
{he more terrible by fire. So appalling was the 
fire, indeed, that thirty-three people were literally 
lurnt to cinders, not one of them ever being 
1 cognised. 

The disaster, as shown in the second illustration, 
Was ca by the express, which was going at 
forty miles an hour, crashing into a goods train 
loaded with paraffin oil. The oil barrels burst 


—— 
COURSE TRAIN 
sake HAVE Buy some extra- 
ordinary mis- 
chance this er- 
press was turned 
off the main line 
into a siding at 
Tamworth. It 
smashed the 
buffer-stops and 
fell over a 20-foct 
embankment. 


—— 
WER ANKER 
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and their contents ran, a blazing river, along 
the line. The front carriages were soon a 
roaring furnace, and nothing remained of their 
human contents save unrecognisable charred 
bodies. | 

Curiously enough the Irish mail met with another 
terrible disaster two years later. The fate that 
overtook it is one which has not occurred more 
than half a dozen times altogether in England. 

The third picture shows how the accident hap- 
pened. By an oa tae gs mischance, as the 
express was flying through Tamworth, the points- 
man turned it into a siding. Tho train smashcd 
the buffers at the end of the siding and plunged 
down a twenty-foot embankment into the River 
Anker, three people being drowned and a large 
number seriously injured, 

For three trains to collide is very rare indeed. 
One such collision oc:urred in 1866 at Welwyr, 
when @ goods train, a coal-wagon train, and the 
Scotch meat train collided at midnight in the 
Welwyn Tunnel, with the loss of only two liver. 

A far more terrible disas‘er 
took place ten years later, on 
January 21st, 1876. at Abbots 
Ripton. A blinding snowstorm 


EXPRESS) 


Three trains in collision, The Scottish express collided 
witha coal train during a blinding snowstorm. Before 
tt could be prevented, the Leeds express came along and 

smashed into the wreckage, killing fourteen people. 
was raging, and it was due to the snowstorm that 
the disaster occurred. 

At Abbots Ripton a coal train was shunting to 
allow the Scotch express to pass. The signalman 
had set his signals against the express, but though 
he had pulled the fevers the snow blocked the 
actual signal and kept it showing the line alt clear. 
The Scotch express tore by and in another moment 
had collided with the coal train and derailed it. 
Tremendous though the shock was no one was 
killed. 

Instantly railway servants rushed off in both 
directions to stop approaching trains, but they were 
too late. The Leeda express was due, and before 
it could be pulled up it had driven straight into 


The dreadful Lay Bridge disaster. The bridge was swept 
away in a wild hurricane, Everyone on the train, 
seventy-four all told, was drowned, 
the wreckage of the other two trains, killing fourteen 

people, and injuring nineteen others. 

The last illustration shows a disaster which is, 
fortunately, extremely rare in Great Britain, 
though such disasters are common enough abroad. 
This was the great Tay Bridge disaster of December 
28th, 1879. The bridge, which was nearly two 
miles in length, was partly blown down by a terrific 
storm. The mail train from Edinburgh went into 
the river, and everyone on board, seventy-four 
all told, was drowned. 

This disaster, like the recent disaster at Aisgill 
Moor, took place at night. Over three-quarters 
of big railway accidents, as a matter of fact, have 
taken place in the hours of darkness, 


“Ah, my dear; they won't tak+ me as 
passenger, I'm too stov!, and can't get into the 
mynepiane veat.”” 

“ Why don't youtake Autipon? I used to 
te as stont as you ave, but a cuurse of Antiron 
con pul me to rights."” 


SI Te, 


RESTORED SLIMNESS FOR THE 
OVER-STOUT. 


“T only regret that I suffered more than half 
my life from obesity before hearing of Antipon."” 
This regret was expressed by a lady of fifty who, 
by the aid of Antipon, reduced her weight per- 
manently by no less than 52lb.! “ Better still,” 
she goes on, “I feel so thoroughly set up in health, 
so strong and well, so very different from the 
breathless, tired woman [ have been of late years.” 

Every stout person feels better for a course of 
Antipon, whether the case be, like the above, one 
of long etanding and severe chronic obesity, ora 
recent increase of u few pounds’ weight. Antipon, 
now the recognised standard remedy for the 
radical cure of over-futness or obesity, is not less 
efficacious as a tonic than as a fat-reducer. After 
a course, short or long, as may be required, of the 
simple and pleasant Antipon treatment, one looks 
and feels as though endowed with a new lease of 
vigour and vitality ; the change in one’s personal 
appearance is marvellous; from ua flabby, clumsy, 
panting, and suffering individual one becomes a 
sleuder, healthy-looking, bright-eyed person, full 
of energy, physical and mentual, able to appreciate 
and enjoy all the good things of life. It is a 
splendid transformation, within the reach of 
modest purses. 

Antipon possesses the unique power of eradi- 
cating the abnormal disposition of the system to 
store up in the tissues a greater quantity of adipose 
matter than the body needs or can healthfully 
deal with. When the puperab widen fat is 
eliminated there is no need to fear a redevelopment 
of the exccss fat. 

Remuins then, to nourish the impoverislel 
muscular fibre and reinvigorate the nervous 
system. Antipon helps in this vital repairing 
work. It hasa remarkable tonic and stimulating 
action on the whole alimentary tract; a healthy 
appetite is revived, and the organs of digestion 
and assimilation are restored to efficiency. There 
are no restrictive dictary tables to follow. Every 
ounce of wholesome food enjoyed goes to re- 
strengthen the body, make sound, healthy flesh 
and muscle, firm, shapely limbs, and a beautiful 
exterior generally. 

Puffiness and double-chin disappear without 
leaving furrows or wrinkles,as Antipon braces up 
the skin and improves it in tone and texture. 

Antipon is purely vegetabie, liquid in form, 
and refreshing to the palate. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be bad (on remitting amount), 

rivately packed, carriage paid in the United 
ae direct from the Antipon Company, 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 


> Read all about your favourit> actors and a>tresses on the film in this week's HOME NOTES. - 
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"BUS SMASHES STOPPED HERE. 


on 


{—») Amazing Precautions are Taken to See 
NI that Every Motor-’Bus, Before Leaving 
the Builders, is Fit to be on the Road. 

Every motor-omnibus in London is at least 
Cight times as strong as it need be, in order to ke 
able to withstand unexpected shocks. 

This is a remarkable fact; only one of many 
which go to show the extraordinary care taken to 
insure the safety of the travelling public. 

Every possible precaution is taken to see thet 
cach "bus, before it is out on the streets, is as safe 
and as perfect as human ingenuity can make it. 
Each ’bus is tested under all sorts cf conditions 
Ly experts, and no ‘bus is allowed to leave the 
yards at Walthamstow—where the ‘buses are built 
and tested for the London General Omnibus 
Company—if it shows the slightest defect. 

At Walthamstow all the parts of the ’bus are 
made, and before they are put together each part is 
cxamined and thoroughly tested. 

Take the wheels, for instance. A motor-’bus 
weighs six tons when Icaded with passengers, an 
average of one ard a half tons for each wheel. 
Actually there is a weight of two tons on each of the 
back wheels and one ton on each of the front ones, 
Yet the wheels on the ‘buses that finally leave 
Walthamstow have been tested to stand a weight 
of at least fifteen tons! If a wheel shows the 
slightest sign of buckling under this terrific strain 
it is rejected as unfit. In actual service the biggest 
strain on a *bus wheel, due to jolting, is rarely 
more than six tons, and it is usually much less. 
Mustn't Weigh More than 6 Tons Loaded. 

The steel used throughout a ‘bus is the best 
possible that can be obtained, the same, in fact, 
as that used in racing motor-cars. At Waltham- 
stow an ingenious machine puts a pull of 110 tons 
per square inch on this steel, a pull more than eight 
times as much as ever occurs on any part when the 
’bus is running on the road. 

There is another reason, apart from that of 
rafety, why all the materials used in a ’bus must be 
the best possible. Under the police regulations no 
’bus must weigh more than six tons when fully 
loaded. To keep a ‘bus within that limit and at the 
same time to use cheap materials would mean a 
scrious accident before it had gone a dozen miles. 

- Each ’bus after it is built is sent out for a 
good road test in the charge of an expert mechanic. 
it is driven into the country, up hill and down dale, 
ic top speed and at a cra, under far severer 
ccnditions than it will ever face in London’s traffic. 

Even the amount that a ’bus will tilt without 
actually toppling over has been tested. Bags of 
tard were placed both on the top and inside of the 
*Lus to represent passengers, and the tilting of the 
’bus was tested with imaginary passengers sitting 
all on one side, as well as being evenly distributed. 
The outside wheels will lift over two feet off the 
ground before the ‘bus crashes over ! 

Each ’bus has a powerful hand and foot brake, 
ertirely separate from one another. Even if the 
driver is taken suddenly ill the risk of disaster is 
extremely small, for this reason. As Jong as he is 
Criving he has to keep his foot pressed down on a 
emall ver connected with the engine. If he takes 
his foot off that lever the engine is at once dis- 
connected, and the ’bus slows up automatically. 

Two Weeks’ Holiday After a Year. 

Even when a ’bus has been finally tested and 
passed by the police it is not free from inspection. 
Zach ‘bus is taken off the streets every ten days 
and overhauled for minor defects, while at the end 
cf its year it gets a fortnight’s holiday, during 
which every part is examined, 

Finally, in case anyone should have overlooked 
tome weak point, the police have the right, and 
ove which is frequently exereised, to board any 
*bus in order to see that it is in good running order. 
The police can also go into any of the company’s 
garages, select any ’bus and examine it. 

Apart from all the company’s tests of its omni- 
lures, the police make each driver pass a severe 
examination before he is licensed. These tests 
include driving through the most crowded streets, 
aLility to turn a corner bechwards, driving through 
a narrow archway, and soon. Each driver must be 
certified as physically fit, and must give a satis- 
fz ciory account of himself for at least five years 
Lefere he is taken on by the company. 

After that there is no need to wonder why motor- 
*Lv:s smashes are so few. The wonder is that there 
arc any at all! 
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Frefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
We cannot wndertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is tnclosed, 


STOPS AEROPLANES QUICKLY. 

By means of the ingenious device here depicted 
aeroplanes can now land on the decks of warships 
after over-sea flights, with little risk to the machine. 
On a long wooden platform placed at the bow of the 
vessel a line of stcel cables, with heavy sand bangs at 

' each end, are 
stretched. 
The aero- 
plane drops 
swiftly on to 
this plat- 
form, and as 
it runs along, 


hooks placed 

i Ue rR = beneath the 
C+ Zh fy te machine and 
Ta Cle — = near to the 

***"* ground catch 


the outstretched cables. As each cable with its 
heavy sand bags attaches itself to these hooks, 
an increasing backward pull is brought to bear on 
the machine, which eventually proves sufficiently 
powerful to bring it to a standstill before 
the aeroplane reaches the end of the alighting 
platform. “ 


SAVES NOISE, 
FRETWORKERS and 
others who indulge in 
useful hobbizs often 
sfear disturbing neigh- 
bours with their noise 
of hammering. If 
pads of felt be placed 
under the table or 
bench fect in the 
manner shown in the — —e 
accompanying illus. 
tration, a great deal 
of the work becomes 
almost noiseless. 


FOR MOTOR-’BUS DRIVERS. 

WuHeEN driving 
through traffic, it 
is essential, if acci- 
dents are to 
avoided, that the 
motor-’bus driver 
should have both 
hands on the steer- 
ing wheel, but it 
was impossible for 
him to keep them 
there while sound- 
ing his hooter, a 
thing which he has 
continually to do, 
until the idea 
shown in the 
illustration was 
adopted. The 
hooter is placed 

by the side of his 
right arm, so that he can easily ook: it with his arm 
without taking his hand off the steering wheel. 


A GARDENING HINT. 
THE picture below shows an effectual substitute 
for the rose of a watering-can. 
Get a cork which will fit the spout of the watering- 


can, and cut three or four grooves in it* length- 
wise, and bore a hole down the centre as shown, and 
place it in the can. 

Should the rose of your watcring-can get mislaid, 
this idea should prove very useful to you. 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 20, 1913, 


One of Our Married Readers Answers 
Our Recent Article, “Pretty Wife? 
No, Thanks !” 

ACCORDING to some people, to marry a pretty 
woman is a sure way to court unhappiness, \\r'1. 
my experience does not support such a view, 

Beauty, in whatever form, makes the highs 
moral appeal. It subdues the baser side of « 
being, and is a source of inspiration to the behok: ., 
Why people in their imagination divorce cons. 
sense from a beautiful woman I do not kin 4. 
Wisdom is as often wed to beauty as it is to ti). 
possessor of the plain features. 

I, a young man with a small salary, mariied o 
girl whose claims to beauty have not been effae 
by the ravages of twenty years. The fact t..; 
my wife was pretty gave me an incentive, iui 
caused me to struggle to become worthy of he: 

I knew that had she bartered her charms oy 13.0 
altar of mammon she could have mated bett:. 
Love, however, was the determining factor, « «| 
that love became the light of our home. 

If my salary was small, Nell knew how to n:.:!.- 
the most of it. She required no artitice to gris. 
her; the simplest forms of dress sufficed. Nv! 
could take a soiled dress, renovate it, and |i, 
charming. 

She Made Me Jealous Sometimes. 

I had nothing to commend me in gppearanev. 1 
was just an ordinary plain chap, but ipo always 
attentive to my attire. Bagged trousers wis 
stretched, coats sponged and ironed, while iv 
neckwear was of her choice. 

When we walked out of an evening, Nell--woma:- 
like—admired the display of the dressmaker «+ 
milliner. But I never heard her speak in terms «{ 
discontent. Her comfion remark was, “Are: 
those pretty for the people who can afford them { ” 

I do not wish to infer that Nell had no vanity. 
Many a time the whisper of jealousy came to 1+ 
as a result of her mischievous pranks. 

At the social gathering or on the railway jowrn:\ 
her attractions would often secure for her the 
favoured attention of the other sex. She enjoyed 
such attention, and, being a brilliant convei-.:- 
tionalist, would lead on her admirers for a bit. 

Later on I would remonstrate with her ai.l 
become sulky, but a little endearment and a ringii 
laugh would soon restore me to good humour. 

Now let me touch the material side of the question. 
In how far did my wife assist in our financial succc~ / 

I have already pointed out how modest were her 
demands in the shape of dress and how carcful she 
was to make my clothes last as long as possible. 

Her thrift, however, was but a means to an end. 
Though she wore an air of contentment, and never 
lived beyond our income, she had ambitions. She 
wanted to be able to buy pretty dresses, to have a 
better house, and to have a firmer grip of the thing« 
of life. She built her casties in the air, and urged 
me on to give them material shape. 

Stirred Up My Ambitions. 

Left to myself, I should have drifted and gone 
with the current. But I wantéd to realise |: 
ideals, to be able to gratify her desires, and so | 
worked hard. 

Had we no disappointments? Yes, I must te'l 
you of one ; the joy of it is with me yet. We wer 
to attend a social function, but Nell’s dress just 
then was a bit shabby. I knew this, and felt 
miserable. A little arrival some time before had 
made heavy demands on our exchequer. 

Nell was anxious to go to the party, and on 
night I watched her striving to bring her dress 1). 
to her approval, but a shake of the head gave th. 
verdict. 

A tear glistened in her eye. I wanted to sym- 
ue with her, but words failed me. Suddenly 

er eye turned to baby’s cot. A smile crept over 
her face, and, with a quick step, she hurried ov! 
and kissed the little one. 

“ He’s worth a thousand dresses, isn't he ? ” 
said, lifting the wee bundle to her breast. The» 
once more she turned to the dress and in a new 
light it satisfied her. ; 

Twenty years have passed since we sct 5.1 
together, and, like most people, we have had o + 
winds of adversity ; but we have made progi:-. 
We are in a comparatively better social positiv: 
to-day, and our children are contributing to th 
household purse. ~ 

As I look over the years and into the cyes of ir 
who has been my stay, I thank the gods who unit? 
a plain man to a pretty woman. 


she 


In the September NOVEL Sax Rohmer begins a thrilling series of stories entitled, “The Quest of the Sacred Slipper.” 


Wrek ENDING 
sept. 20, 1913. 


Filming the 
Baby-Fed 
Alligator 


The True Story of a Camera Man's 
Adventures in Central Africa. 


By MAJOR HANS SCHOMBURGK, F.R.G.S. 


(On August 26th Major Hans Schomburgh, the 
f ious explorer and big game hunter, sailed for East 
‘i-tea tn order to film ures of the wild life in the 
1 terland of Liberia for the biograph. Almost on 
iv very eve of his departure he wrote specially for 
yn the following interesting account of some of the 
strange adventures that befell him on his previous 
vpedition, from which he had only returnet a few 
veoks earlier.) 


No one who has not been through the mill can 
form any adequate conception of the difficulties the 
photographer has to contend with when he starts 
ont to film moving pictures in Equatorial Africa. 

To begin with, the terrible heat is almost sufficient 
to melt the films or even to set fire to them at times, 
and they have to be kept stored, therefore, in a 
~»ocial sort of cooling case, built on the principle of 
the vacuum flask. When on the march the cases 
containing the films are themselves protected from 
heat by being swathed in green banana Icaves. 

Then there arc native prejudices to contend 
against. All savages fear and dislike the camera, 
which they rd as a sort of extra strong white 
man's “ju-ju,” and it often takes a lot of per- 
suasion to induce them to face it, or allow it to be 
used on their belongings. 


How I Took the Sacred Alligator. 

Vor instance, it took many days of wearisome 
n-gotiation, plus no end of presents of brass rods 
and lengths of cotton cloth, before I was permitted 
to film the sacred alligator of Sugary, a huge, 
!yithsome brute, famous throughout Liberia. 

Its scaly body is believed by the natives to be 
iuhabited by the soul of a great chief who founded 
the town of Sugary, and subsequently dicd there 
~nne 150 vears ago. 
tonk or pool, sect in the depths of a fetish grove. 
and up to comparatively recently uscd to be fed 
r-zularly at intervals with live babies, Now, how- 
c-rv, this revolting practice has been done away 
with in deference to what the natives regard as the 
unreasonable prejudices of the intruding white man. 

We coaxed it out on to the bank of the pool 
with some difficulty, but directly it got there it 
niade straight for me and my machine, its huge 
mouth open to its widest extent. Eventually I 
appeased it with a couple of chickens, which it 
swallowed before the camera. 

Another film. I had considerable difficulty in 
obtaining was that which records the ‘“ devil 
‘lince ” of the Bundu Society, a sceret organisation 
of native women belonging to the warlike and 
powerful Gola, tribe. 


Secret Rites Barred to Men. 

Some of the rites of the Bundu are so sacred that 
no man, white or black, may look upon them and 
live, and any male who inadvertently entered a 
lailding or clearing where they were being per- 
formed would, I was assured, be set upon by the 
women and torn to pieces, 

These secret inner rites I was not, of course, 
ulowed to photograph, but I afterwards risked my 
lite in order to obtain a ficcting glimpse of them, 
and from what I saw I did not particularly regret 
liviag forbidden to film them. No board of censors, 
most certainly, would ever have dreamed of passing 
the pictures for exhibition, supposing that I had 
loon able to take them. 

ilming wild beasts is a form of enterprise that 
possesses its own cial thrills. It is no joke to 
photograph a (ay see quite well all the while 
that his stealthy movements in and out amongst 
the jungle are merely the preliminaries—or so, at 
least, he imagines—to his making a meal off you. 

Worse still is the job of filming a wild bull 
clephant, for he is practically certain to charge 
Sooner or later—the clicking of the camera scems 
ie axes a peculiarly irritating effect on these huge 

rutes, 

I may say without boasting that I am no novice 
at elephant hunting. During the sixteen vears or 
80 that I have spent in Africa sixty-three fully- 
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grown ones havo fallen dead to my own rifle, not 
counting those I have merely wounded, and which 
ore been picked up afterwards by my native 
“boys.” 

T have also had experience of catching them alive. 
I think, however, the most difficult job I over 
tackled was when I set out to photograph the 
pygmy hippo in his native jungles. These animals 
are amongst the shyest and rarest of African wild 
beasts. In fact, until I succecded, in 1911, in 
capturing five of them alive, even old African 
dwellers and hunters were inclined to be sceptical 
as to their very existences, 

Now almost anybody who cares to do so can 
examine at close quarters this Lilliputian amongst 
the hippopotami, for onc of those I caught is in the 
London Zoo, while three of the others were bought 
for £2,800 by the Zoological Society of New York, 
where they are now being shown. 

These were caught in pits, of which I caused 
above. two hundred to be dug, but this course was 
out of the question—in the beginning, at all events 
—luring my last expedition, for the creatures had 
to be photographed as they were actually living in 
a state of nature. 

To accomplish this task I was obliged to penc- 
trate into the virgin jungle hundreds of miles from 
any human habitation in a district where not even 
the natives had hitherto ventured. Hippos are, of 
course, water-loving animals, and week after week 
I waded through malarious swamps and up and 
down the banks of pestiferous, evil-smelling rivers. 
In the end I secured my photographs. 


! Threatened to Fira Their Village. 

Afterwards we trapped some of the animals in 
the way I have already described and got them 
down to the coast; but the transport difficulties 
were enormous. At least forty porters were 
required to carry each animal, while roads had to 
be cut through the forest, and rivers bridged or 
made fordable. 

My most difficult job was to get together the 
necessary carriers, of whom I required no fewer 
than three hundred, and this in a country where no 
native ever dreams of doing any work unless he is 
compelled thereto by superior force. 

IT accomplished the task, but bv methods that I 
am afraid would hardly commend themselves to the 
Aborigines Protection Society. These included 
arresting one native chief in the midst of his 
followers and threatening to declare war upon 
another—a fat old rascal named Congzoo, who, 
after having accepted payment for fifty porters, 
declined at the last moment to produce them. 

In the end I got them, but when I had mustered 
them they resolutely refused to start. 

““We no go!” they chanted in unison. 
our village. We stay here.” 

‘**No, you won't,” I replied ; “ you'll come with 
me to Monrovia “—and picking up a couplo of 
lighted brands from my camp fire, I marched 
straight up to the nearest hut. 

‘“* Now,” said I, ‘“‘ you know my name ?” 

““ Yes, massa,” they replied. 

‘** What is it?” I asked. 

‘* Bwakukama.” they answered—this being my 
native name, and the meaning of which translated 
literally is“ the-man-who-burns-down-things-be- 
fore-him.” 

* Well,” T retorted, “unless you get a move on 
you, and that pretty quick, I'm going this time to 
burn down things behind me,” and I pointed 
with my two flaming torches, to their village. 


The Python Had Eaten Too Much. 

I need hardly say that this was pure bluff on my 
part. I had not the remotest intention of pro- 
ceeding to extremities and making my words good. 

But the bluff succeeded, as it so often will with 
natives, and first one and then another picked up 
his load and fell into line. 

On the way we stumbled upon a gigantic python, 
by far the biggest thing in snakes I had ever come 
across. She had swallowed a full-grown male 
antelope and could not move. 

Acting on my instructions, half-a-dozen of my 
men fastened a rope round her and hauled her into 
camp, where she promptly procceded to vomit the 
partly-digested, evil-smelling buck, afterwards 
gliding off into the jungle at express speed, while I 
filmed the whole curious incident from start to 
finish. 

I rather think that that particular picturo 
constitutes a record of its kind, At all events, I 
consider it to be in the highest degree unlikely 
that any other photographer will ever chance upon 
a similar happening, 
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USEFUL HEALTH 
HINTS. 


By the Editov “ Health News.” 


A REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 

Sulferers from Acidity, Heartbura, Fermentative Dyspepsia, 
and Gastric Catirrh are recommended to try the following 
preseviption: Bismuth subnitrate (2 grains); dried carbonat+ 
of soda (2 grains); giugerine (4 grain); in one pill. This 
prescription possesses carminitive, untacid, and healin 
powers, and does not purse the bowels. Avoid fried and 
starchy foods for a few days, take two pills ten minutes before 
each meal, and you will svon have relief. A box containing 
thirty-six costs Gd. 

FEELING FIT AT FIFTY, 

Don't full to pieces, All you need is a pill containing the 
following: Nux voimea extract (f grain : irom and quinine 
citrate (2 grains); gentian extract (2 grains), Take one pill 
after each ineal anyon will be full of new life in two days. 
Thirty-six pills cost 9d. If you suffer from mental depression 
and nervous debility, try this instead. Phosphorus (1-100th 
xrain); nux vomica extract (4 grain); damiana extract (3 
grains); pure ove lecithin (1 grain); in one pill. Take one or 
two pills after each meal. This formula acts like magic. 
Thirty-six pills cost ls. 6d. 


HOW TO REMOVE OBESITY. 

Sufferers should try the following simple prescription: 
Extract of fucas vesiculosus (4 grains): potassinin iodide (¢ 
grain); thyroid gland (} grain); in one pill. ‘Tanke one or two 
pills thrice daily and you will soon feel easier, Thirty-six pills 
cost ls. 7 
FOR BAD COMPLEXION, BOILS, ECZEMA. ERUPTIONS 

AND PIMPLES ON THE FACE AND BODY, 

Try arsenic (1-100th grain) ; dried sulphate of iron (} grain) ; 
calcium sulphide (1-5th grain); extract of nux vomica (1-16th 
grain) ; extract of gentian (1 grain); in one pill, Take one or 
two pills after each meal. Thirty-six pills cost 6d. 

FOR ANEMIA WITH CONSTIPATION, 

Take myrrh, nux vomica extract, aloio, iron sulphate of each 
¥grain, in one pill. Dose: Cue pill after meals. Thirty-six 
pills cost Cd. ; 
FOR IMV’URE BLOOD, WITH SORES AND ULCERS. 


Potassium iodide (2 grains) ; syrup of iodide of iron (5 drops) : 
mercuric chloride (1-64th grain); solution of arsenius and 
mercuric iodides (2 drops); tincture of uux vomica (2 drops) ; 
in one pill, Dose: One or two pills thrice daily, Thirty-six 
piils cost bd. 


You can obtain the above prescriptions at the prices named 
from Mr. William Shadforth, Pharmaceutical Chemist (Dept. 
IW. 3), 6 Grove Road, Bow, Lo:don, E, 


CONSUMPTION. 


THE NEW CURE. 


If you are a Consumptive yourself, never mind 
if your doctor and the specialist have told you 
they cau dono more for you. sanatorium treat. 
ment, open air, and change of climate failed to 
give you relief, send a postcard to Mr. Chas, H. 
Stevens, 204 Worple Road, Wimbledon, for full 
particulars of this new cure. and records of the 
wonderful recoveries it has brought about; or, if 
you will give him details of your case. he will 
send you a supply of it (the cure) on the “ No 
Cue. No Pay” principle—that is, you are only 
asked to pay for it if perfectly satisfied with the 
benefit you receive from it, and consider the 
progress made warrants its continuance until 
you are completely cured. Names and addresses 
of cured patients in nearly all parts of the world 
sent on request. 


Most of our readers will remember the libel 
action Mr. Stevens bronght against the British 
Medical Association last year, and the extra- 
ordinary evidence that was given during the nine 
days the trial lasted. 


SIMPLE CURE FOR DEAFNESS 


Marvellous Effect of New Home Treatment. 


A FREE TRIAL TO ALL. 


Rarely Las so much interest ever been aroused 
as that cvused by the discovery of a wonderfully 
simple cure for Deafness and Head Noises. It 
hus proved so remarkably successful, even in the 
worst forms of chronic Deafness, that the Dis- 
coverer will gladly send a free trial touny sufferer 
who mentions this Paper and encloses 1d. stamp 
to cover postage. Address :— Elmer Shirley (Desk 
574), 6 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, 
W.C. Sanalak Ltd. 


special prizes for amateur gardeners. See the September number. Now selling. 


‘/ 2. MR. ARTHUR FELL, M.P., Tells 
You What the Channel Tunnel 
Will Mean. 


How many people on cither side of the English 
Channcl have “ funked” visiting England or France, 
as the case may be, because of the crossing by 
water? Thousands! But lay down a Channel 
tunnel and the terrors of the Straits of Dover will 
be a thing of the past, to the great benefit of all 
concerned. 

At present there is a swect uncertainty as to 
where the traveller will land, for the harbours are 
xo bad, the tides are ‘so strong, and the gales so 
frequent that during the winter months the crossing 
is only effected with the greatest difficulty ; and a 
boat leaving Dover for Calais has often to put into 
Boulogne, while on the return journey you may 
find yourself at Folkestone instead of at Dover. 

In the matter of sending goods to the Continent, 
our manufacturers are at present severely handi- 
capped in their competition with Belgium and 
ermany, the shipping and unshipping that is 
necessary increasing their charges by from 5 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. 

But with the advent of the Channel Tunnel 
trains will run from London to Paris without a 
change, while Berlin and other Continental centres 
will be almost cqually accessible. The pexing of 
time in the journcy to Paris thus effected is 
estimated at about two hours. 


No Increase in Fares. 

Specially constructed trains will be built suitable 
for the French and English stations, and these 
would run, it is anticipated, hourly from Charing 
Cross to Paris. But the inercase of traffic would 
probably be so great that we should soon sce half- 

ourly trains running between the English and 
French capitals, 

The companies promise greatly increased accom- 
modation and comfort for their passengers, and 
guarantee that there will be no increase in the 
fares, since the present fares charged by the steamers 
will amply remuncrate the Tunnel Company, and 
enable them to pay good dividends on their capital. 

The railway service would be conducted by the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railways, which both 
run to Dover from their four London termini, and 
the Northern Railway Company of France. This 
French company is controlled by the Rothschild 
family, and is probably the best-managed railway 
in the world. Its dividends on the ordinary shares 
have been, I belicve, about 18 per cent. per annum 
for the last twenty years, 

There will be two tunncls about 22 feet each in 
diameter and about 35 fect apart, running parallel 
to one another. They will not be more than 
200 fect below the bed of the sea, and thcy will be 
constructed through the grey chalk, which, it is 
hclieved, runs in a continuous strata from shore to 
sbore. 

A Small Tube Wili be Built First. 

First of all a small, or ‘* twopenny tube,” will be 
driven, and then on cither side of this the real 
tunnels will be made. The work will be carried 
on, not only from both ends, but also from the 
middle of the tunnels, and the way this will be 
managed is shown in the illustration. 

From this you will see that the small central 
tule is connected with the two tunnels at points 
A A, As the earth is removed from the tunnels 
i. will be taken away through the small tube in the 
«ivection of the arrows B and C, to the English 
zd French shores respectively. This method of 
wotking will halve the time occupied on the con- 
struction of the tunnels, 

When the tunnels are complete the central tube 
will prove very useful for drainage, for telephone 
aid telegraph wires, and so on, and various other 
jvactions betwecn the two tunnels will be cut at 
eertain points through the tube. Thus, if any sort 
«f breakdown occurred on one line communication 
woth the other tunnel would be an easy matter. 

‘The advantages of the Channel Tunnel are many 
ail varied. One of the first fruits will be an 
enormous increase in the number of Continental 
visitors to this country. 

At the present time it is estimated that we spend 
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20 million pounds every year on Continental travel, 
while the people of the Continent spend very little 
on this side. But once establish the Channel Tunnel 
and the ladies of France will overcome their 
prejudices, because a sea crossing will beunnecessary, 
iad flocks of wealthy people will come here, to the 
great benefit of shopkeepers, hotel 
seaside resorts, and the Highlands 
land. 

But perhaps the most important advantage would 
be the effect of the tunnel in time of war, when 
attacks on our oversea trade routes might prevent 
supplies of food reaching this country. Panic 
prices for foodstuffs would then set in. Starvation 
would stare millions in the face, and we might be 
driven to conclude an ignominious peace with our 
adversary. But, with the Channel Tunnel in 
operation, such catastrophes would be impossible, 
because a steady stream of food supplies would 
pour continuously into this country from Belgium 
and France, and, although prices might rise, panic 
figures would never be touched. 

Forts to Guard the Exit at Dover. — 

So far the fear of invasion has delayed this 
project, but some of the highest naval and military 
authorities have now come round in favour of the 
scheme, the guarding of the entrance to the tunnel 
being a by no means difficult matter. . 

The opening of the tunnel will emerge in a fort 
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This picture shows how the Channel Tunnels will be 
built, The small tube will be driven first- When this is 
finished, work will commence on the bigger ones from both 
ends and from the middle, A A. Soil will be removed to 
the English and French shores by way of the small tube. 


at Dover, and this fort will be commanded by the 
other forts, so that, even if the first were captured 
it would quickly become untenable. 

The fact of the matter is that the opponents to 
this scheme arc drawn from that class of persoh 
who always opposes anything new. Such were the 
people who opposed the introduction of railways 
in the coaching days, and the cutting of the Suez 
Canal. 

They are few in number, but you may ex- 

-ct to find them making up in noise what they 
fede in numbers ; and their criticisms will doubtless 
poe in the papers to a certain extent, now that 
the scheme is under consideration. 

As regards the cost of constructing the double 
tunnel, which is estimated at 16 million pounds, 
you need not be anxious on this account, Pecanse 
the Channel Tunnel Company, assisted by the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company and 
the Northern Railway Company of France, will 
raise the necessary funds, 


TurEy were strolling along the sea front. 

“The waves must be femininc,’’ remarked the 
tall bachelor. 

“Ah,” hastened the girl, ‘“‘ because they are so 
pretty ?” 

“No, because they are always saying something, 
and no one knows what they are saying.” 

And after that she said bachelors were the 
meancst men in the world. 


KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 17.—“ Libel” and “Slander.” 


Even the best educated amcng us are liable to make 
mistakes in grammar. Each w:ek we give some 
common grammatical error, pointing out the mistake 
and correcting tt, 

This week we explain the difference betwcen 
“Libel” and ‘ Slander.” 

“Libel” is the publication cither in print or in 
writing, or by pictures, of anything reflecting upon 
the character of anyone. Because what you publish 
is the truth it docs not always prevent it from being 
libellous. 

‘* Slander ” is spoken libel, 

Next week: ‘* Unique.” 


WEEK ENDIXG 
Sept. 20, 1913, 
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BEAUTY MAY CHOOSE. 


Carefully Selected Beauty Hints from the World's 
Best Beauty Writers. 


The Hilling of Superfiuous Hair. 
* Boudoir Gossip.” 

It is easy to remove superfluous hair tempor- 
arily, but to remove it permanently is quite 
another matter. Not many women know tbat fo: 
this purpose such a simple substance us powders] 

heminol may be used, applied directly to the 
hair, The recommended treatment is designed 
not merely to instantly remove the hair, but also 
to eventually kill the roots entirely. Almost any 
chemist could supply an ounce of pheminol, which 
quantity should be sufficient. * * * To make the 
eyelashes grow long, dark and curling, apply a 
little mennaline with the finger tips occasionally. 
It is absolutely harmless and beautifies the cye- 
brows as well. 


A Strange Shampoo. 
**Cosy Corner Chats.”’ 

* * * T was uch interested to leurn from this 
young woman with the beautiful glossy hair that 
she never washes it with soap or artificial 
shampoo powders. Instead she makes her own 
shampoo by dissolving a teaspoonful of stallax 
granules in a cup of hot water. “I make ny 
chemist get the stallax for me,” said she. “It 
comes only in sealed packages, enough to make 
up twenty-five or thirty individual shampous, an! 
it smells so good I could almost eat it.” Certainly 
this little lady’s hair did look wonderful even if 
she has strange ideas of a shampoo. I am 
tempted to try the plan myself. * * * For an 
actual hair grower nothing equals pure boranium. 
It is quite harmless, and sets the hair roots tinglin:: 
with new life. * * * The use of rouge is almo-t 
always obvious, but powdered colliandum gives 2 
perfectly natural colour and defies detection. 


Renewing Complexions with Oxygen. 
“Handy Recipes.” 

Everyone knows that oxygen consumes was!c 
matter in the body. A poor complexion is 
merely the accumulation of half deadened, or 
waste matter, upon the surface of the skin. 1t 
sticks on stubbornly, showing in the form of 
sallowness, moth patches, and a generally lifeless 
appearance. Oxygen may be used with advan- 
tage in removing this disfiguration. Any chemist 
should be able to supply mercolized wax. This 
contains oxygen in a form that is released when 
it comes in contact with the skin. Naturally the 
oxygen attacks the deadened matter but does not 
affect the healthy skin at all. Thus a few appli- 
cations of this perfectly harmless substance soon 
begins to clear the skin und reveal the beautiful 
complexion which every woman has just under- 
sent the ugly one. The process is pleasant and 
harmless, and involves no inconvenience whatever. 


PILENTA SOAP—A SKIN FOOD AND BEAUTIFIER AS 
WELL AS A CLEANSER.—[ADVT. ] 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A Trial for Murder ! 

Derective-InsrecTor 
Mason walked with an 
elastic step. For once 
in his life his name 
figured largely in every 
paper in the United 
Kingdom. ‘ The bril- 
liant work of Detective- 
Inspector Mason,” ** In- 
spector Mason Runs the 
Famous Madeity Gang 
to Earth.” nd in 
the leading columns: 
“There is no doubt 
that this last coup 
of Detective Mason fits 
him for instant pro- 
motion.” 

These were some of the comments of that morning's 
papers. And as Detective Mason turned out_ of 
Holborn and came into sight of the Old Bailey, with 
the little knot o€ cusious sightscers lingering about the 
doors, he bought an early evening paper and scanned 
its flaring headlines : 

“Mystery of the Queen of Thieves Cleared up at 
last! Rebecca Maderty, Head of Notorious Gang of 
Criminals identified as Miss Dalrymple, a Wealthy 
Society Lady.” 

* Amazing Revelations, Country Mansion Packed 
with Priceless Stolen Treasures.” 

** Maderty Gang Escape in a Motor-car.”” 

* Revolver Fight in Country Lance.” 

“ Detective Mason's Smart Capture of One of the 
Gang, To-day's Trial at the Old Bailcy.”’ 

These and other lines flashed across Mason’s vision 
as he hurvied along the crowded street. Not a single 
one of the papers had blamed him for failing to arrest 
Kvbecca Maderty. The fact that he had arrested even 
oae of this famous gang of thieves caused immense 
excitement in the London Press. 

He drew out his watch as he hurried within the 
purtals of the Old Bailey. He was a little late, and, 
when he took his place among the witnesses in the 
«rowded courtroom, his eyes searche:| the public seats 
with a close scrutiny. There was one chance in a 
thousand that one of Rebecca’s gang, or even Rebecca 
herself, might venture there to listen to the trial. 
hey were daring enough even for that. Detective 
Mason's scrutiny, however, met with no reward— 
neither the face of Peaky, Chicks, not Kebecca met 
his gaze. 

He turned away, calling himself a fool for expecting 
such a piece of luck to fall his way. At any rate, he 
hal had the luck to capture one of the gang. 

As Mason turned his eyes from one of the public 
benches, there was a stir in the court—cveryone rose 
‘his feet—the judge entered—and a few minutes 
later the prisoner stepped into the dock. 

Harry Webster's arm was still in a sling, his face was 
pale, and there were black rings under Tis eyes. He 
rluod against the rail gripping it with his right hand. 
Sometimes his eyes wandered to the jury, then again 
{ruin the jury to the judge, who was leaning negligently 
forward resting his chin on his hand, and showing 
apparently no interest whatever in the case. 

‘The Crown Prosccutor pointed to Webster as a type 
of the most dangerous criminal in modern civilisation— 
nneducated man enjoying every privilege of Society and 
comfort, and yet secretly an associate of the most 
desperate and cunning of thieves. This, in fact, was 
the effect of his examination of Webster. When 
Webster protested desperately that his association with 
the Maderty gang was an accident, the counsel turned 
to the jury and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Then the judge intervened and put a question to 
Webster. 

“You mean to tell the jury,”’ he said, “‘ that although 
yuu associated with this gang of criminals, and lived 
secretly in their company for a considerable period of 
time, you still did not know that these people were 
thieves, and had no complicity in the thefts ?”’ 

_T had no complicity,’ ‘answered Webster in a 
Tinging voice. 

he judge leaned) back in his chair, and signalled the 
Prosecuting counsel to continue. The trial was one for 
murder—the murder of Isidor Olsen, and Webster. 
Standing there in the dock with every man’s hand 
against him, was stupefied at the amount of evidence 
which appeared to tell against him. 

Hodson, Olsen’s footman, entered the witness box 
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an] testified to hearing a quarrel between Webster and 
his master only an hour before the murder. This fact, 
curiously enough, was the only one which that day told 
in Webster's favour. The judge made a note of it. 
If this man Webster were the criminal and murderer 


the prosecution were making him out to be, it was. 


unlikely that he would quarrel with Olsen in a public 
manner. The matter struck him as reyuiring some 
elucidation, 

Then Detective Mason entered the box. 

Webster scarcely listened to his evidence. He could 
feel from the atmosphere of the court that things were 
going dead against him. His eyes travelled to the 

ublic benches, and a sudden bitter rage swept through 

im. He was innocent! And yet Rebecca and her 
friends allowed him to stand there—allowed him to 

come convicted, to suffer for a crime that he had 
never committed. He was suffering for their crimes— 
and, with a callousness that was no doubt habitual to 
them, they had disappeared, and allowed him to suffer 
innocently, 

His interview with old Mr. Coton, when he had said : 
“You know who did it—but you love her, and won't 
tell!’ flashed into his mind. What did he mean by 
that? He had never thought of mentioning that fact 
to his counsel. 

Surely it couldn't be that Miss Coton herself bad 
murdered Olsen? When he left old Coton that after- 
noon he had been shocked and amazed by the old man’s 
words, but afterwards, when he thought over the matter, 
he put duwn what Coton had said to the wanderings of 
a sick man—an‘l yet Miss Coton’s manner had been 
strange. 

He was brought to himself again by the sudden rising 
of the court. 

Detective Mason watched the police officers remove 
petete from the dock, then strolled out of the court 
house, 

“Well, how do you think it’s going?” asked an 
acuaintance, touching him on the arm as he descended 
into the street. 

* Nicely, thank vou.” answered Mason. 

“ What's the verdict going to be 2” 

“Oh, theyll hang bim right enough!" answered 
Mason. He signal ed a paper-boy and bought an carly 
edition uf an evening paper. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
Miss Coton and Rebecca Meet. 

Miss Coton was seated at the table in the sitting- 
room of her flat at Brixton. The hour was four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and her dark head was bent 
mene? over a shcet of paper upon which she was 
laboriously “doing accounts,’ She was wearing a 
black dress, her air was weary and dejected, and, though 
it was afternoon, the blind. of the front window was 
drawn down half its Iength, giving the room a gloomy 
and depressing air. 

A fuotstep sounded on the landing outside the flat, 
and Miss Coton raised her head to listen at the very 
moment when the electric bell in the kitchen began to 
whirr. 

The girl put down her pencil, rose. and went to the 
front door. Nhe opened it, and became aware of the 
figure of a girl slightly above her own height, 

* Are you Miss Coton 2” 

* Yes.” 

** May I come in and speak to you 

Miss Coton stared at her doubtfully. The figure 
on the threshold was heavily veiled, but the voice from 
behind the veil was retined and educated. Somchow, 
Miss Coton understood from the stranger's tone that 
the matter she had come upon was one of immediate 
urgency. 

“It's vather an awkward day to cali,” said Miss 
Coton, ‘* but if youll step inside ——” 

She led the way into the parlour. 
followed her and lifted her veil. 

“Tam Rehecea Madorty,’ she said. 

* Rebecca Maderty ! °° cried Miss Coton, the colour 
suddenly receding from her face. ** Rebecca Maderty !" 

She fell back a pace. What was this woman doing 
here?) Why had che called upon her * 

After Isidor Olsen's murder Miss Coton had read 
the papers. and Rebecca Maderty’s name had figured 
largely as the possible instigator of the crime. Could 
this beautiful, refined-looking girl be Rebecea Maderty. 
who had been credited with haif the robberies in the 
West End during the past year or two? It seemed 
impossible! And yet she had spoken calmly, and with 
a convincing air of trath, 


(Continued on page 338.) 
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The stranger 


IS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publishing season, eo far as Health 
and Purity are concerned, is the publication of the 
; andard work on Marriage, by Mr. A, Denrison Light. 
te ‘bpearance at the present moment is eepecially 
ely, in view of the etartling evidence given before 
the Lei Commiseion on Divorce. 

Mr. Light hag already made hia fame as a Vigorous, 
Puiginal, and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in 

1s ** Marriage: Before—and After,” he has surpeesed 
all his former efforts, and achieved his masterpicce. 

Marriage : Before—and After,” is a splendid piece 
of work, which every man or woman already married 
OF gontempluting marriage should read. 

riting in the most direct and plain-spoken man 
and scorning all prudish notione of unhealthy aioe 
modesty, the author deals with the great subject of 

arriage in the most comprehensive and fascinating 

etetae oe to oe vendiea, whether male or female, 

luable information, hi ice i i 
obtain seewlinns nts, and advice impossible to 

Phe necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 


The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation 
and the union of a man end 


of the nations pe teen, 

a@ woman “ for r or woree”’ is the most i 

event in the life of any individual, the climax of human 

exiatence. Upon its results depend the future of the 

race and the happiness of the individuals concerned. 

pe ee repr ibereiars, the most careful 

prepay @ part of thoe a 

ri into the slate of matrimony, who conteinplate enter. 
also demands that those men and 

married ehould take eteps to ascertain Nhe ene an 

course to pursue after marriage. They cannot find these 

oe out igs fhemeclves. . They pat tely upon the 
erlence of others, experien iffi 

one delicate a subiect a this. Sansen enone By 

arriage: jore—an fter"’ tell 

want to know about these most important elie ae 

It. contains the accumulated knowledge of the best 
brains in the world on this question, knowledge hitherto 
unobtainable except in very expensive medical worke. 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessnesa and want 
ma Fnowiedae is responsible for untold matrimonial 

nsery, 

It shows also how ignorance in the care of yo 
wouwen, too, has led to u # ing and home. 
Neck ‘ieasters © unspeakable suffering and home- 

ind it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides hie readers past the 
treacherous enares and pitfalls that lie about the path 
of Oe Waware mapde . wi Sates how they can be 
avoided, and marital com 
ieee ort and enjoyment greatly 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains aleo how the result of followi i 
/ : r Jollowing certa: 
rules is geen in better home life, healthier offspring and 
enienced happiness. a‘ 

‘or cbvious reasons the complete contents of thi 
caunot be eummearised here. In the followin go 
6xynopsis some of the most sogortans and valuable parts 
of this work are necessarily left out. But enough 
remains to give you some idea of what this great book 
is like, and by eending to the address below you can 
real the. whole work from firet to last in your own 
Private time. ‘ 

licre is juet the bare outline of what this book je— 
the ekeleton stripped, as it were, of its flesh, 

CHAPTRE 1.—The Future of the child.—Dreadful ordeals.—Purpose of 
uthor, - 
CHAPTER IT.—Age at which to marry.—Result of earl is 

riages.—Unripe parents.— What. a physician aaye.—D cpancc ieeemees 

Helision and rare iw of choice Fa sic HJattributes in parenta, 

—Love.—False ve. —How nc Mm .— We * = 

hearts.— Advice.— When not to marry, = omen ‘who break 
CHAPTER IfL.—Amativeners: Its use and abuse.— Wrong habits.—Con- 

ce Im-nt. —After marriage.— Useful informatton for the married, 
CHAPTKR IV.—Important Physio ugical Facts.—Hints for those who 
wi-h to become parents.—The father’s infiuence.—Rules for women, 
ete. (A most valuable chopter this, which all married people ought tu 
read.) 
CHAPTKR V.—Meinly abcut the Baby and norsirg. 
CHAPTER VU. —The law of the Husband. —- The husband's duty, ete. 
CHALTER VII.—The lw of the Wife.—The wife's duty.— Marital Rights, 


eto 
CHAPTER VIIT.—Subjects of which more might be said. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative 
ought to be read and studied by every young Ape 
young lady engaged to be married, as well as by those 
who are already married. Married men and women 
must read this book, and thoee contemplating marriage 
ought to read it. ; 

Write, then, for this book now. | 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in go 
eensible, uncompromisingly @ way. 

There is no shuffling or beating about the bush here 
but a etraightforward explanation of matters usually 
kept eecret, an explanation which everyone can follow 
and understand, and which gives the most valuable 
assistanco to all married couples and to a!] who are 
hoping to shortly merge their destinies into another's. 

The demand for copics of this beok has been go 
enormous that wo are ecarcely able to print quickly 
enough, and the danger is that the fourth edition will 
be sold out within a few days. 

Muke sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for 


it now. 7 
Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this 
beok will be gent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. 


To the Nealth and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., Lendor, E.C, 
Dewr Sirs, 
1 enclose 18.24, Please send me post free by retain ove 
copy of ** Marriage: Beforo-and Afier.” 
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fa QUEEN OF THIEVES (contd. from page 339.) | 

After her first cjacalation Miss Coton remained | 
sifent, looking at Rebecca with doubtful, questioning 
eves, 

“+ Don’t be afrakl of me !"’ said Rebecca. 

She glanced at a chair near the hearth, then quictly 
seated herself. 

‘** Tam here, Miss Coton,’ 
risk of my life——” 

Miss Coton stared at her bewildered, then cast a 
glance at the closed door of the inner room. 

* At the risk of your life ?’’ she repeated. 

“ Yes—and there is only one thing that could have 
mate me come here to-day.’ Suddenly her manner 
altered. She looked swiftly and keenly into Miss 
Coton’s face. ‘I want you to answer me a question, 
Miss Coton?” 

Miss Coton stared questioningly—a sudden dread 
seized her. Rebeeea again broke the silence—her eyes 
were fixed on Miss Coton’s face. 

“ Who killed Isidor Olsen * ” 

Her eyes were fixed on Miss Coton’s e: he saw 
the swift look of terror that leapt into their depths—- 
the convulsive movement of the girl's hands to her 
beart—and her own expression altered. A certain 
hunted, anxious look left ber face. 

Miss Coton had risen and was standing by herself 
with one hand on the chair. 

* I don’t know,”’ she faltered. 

“You do know!”’ said Rebecca, springing to her 

feet, “I saw it in your face a — ! And you 
were there on the night he was murdered ! 
I've come here at the risk of my life to get 
the truth from you—I want to know who 
murdered Isidor Olsen,’ she went on in 
level tones, 

Miss Coton moistened her dry lips, 
raised her handkerchief and wiped ber 
forehead—she seemed on the point of 
Piseng oe every particle of colour had left 


* she said quietly, “at the 


her y 
“Isidor Olsen was not murdered,’’ she - 
whispered. ‘He was killed—killed by a 


man whose life he had ruined. A man 
he had wronged cruelly and foully.”” 

~ Who killed him?” 

Rebecea had advanced to within a yard 
of her, her beautiful, luminous: eyes were 
tixed with an intense on Miss Coton's 
faec; her hands were clenched tightly 


together, her whole ex was one 
of agonised suspense. ‘ Who killed him ?”” 
she whispered. 

But Miss Coton shook her head. A 
sudden expression of determination came 
into her eyes. The secret of Isidor Olsen's 
death was hers, and no power on earth 
should ever tear it from-her! She deter- 
mined, as she looked back into Rebecca's 
ont that she would rather die than admit 
the trnth. Then the thought leapt into 
her mind—why did this woman come to her 
and ask questions? What was it to her 
who killed Isidor Olsen ? 

“Suddenly her whole attitude changed, 
a look of antagonism leapt into her yen 

Why are you so curious about Isidor 
Olsen?” she asked. 

“1 am not curious,” answered Rebecca. 
. to save Harry Websters 

ie ?? 


“Save his life? What do you mean?” 
Coton had moved backwards, and was clutching the 
edge of the table. “* Save his life?” she repeated. 

co Yea.” 


-* Save his life,” echoed Miss Coton. 

“Yes,” said Rebecca. “ He is being tried to-day 
for Isidor Olsen's- murder.” 

Miss Coton staggered back with a low cry of 
horror, She covered her face with her hands, then 
suddenly dashed them away — . She was standing 
now at her full height before Rebecca. 

“It's a lie! It’salie! It's o lie!” she screamed 
in a voice that was almost frenzied. “ He no more 
killed Olsen than I did!” 

Snddenly and unexpectedly her manner changed 
utterly. She stagge to a chair and fell into it, 
burying her face in her arms and sobbing passionately. 

“It's a lie! It’s a lie! He's innocent!” she 
moaned. Presently she raised her face and looked at 
Rebecca. 

“You want to know who was gu 
Olsen's death 2?” 

Rebecca nodded. A strange pity had arisen in her 
heart for this broken-spirited girl. 

“Come this way,” said Miss Coton, ‘ Come with 
me!” 

She had risen, and was moving with slow footsteps 
towards the inner room, Slowly she opened the door 
and stepped into the room, almost with an air of 
reverence. 

Rebecca, following her, noticed that the room was 
darkened, that the blinds were drawn, and that a 
heavy scent of lilies perfumed the room. 

“ Here is the man who killed Mr. Olsen!” said Miss 
Coton, pointing to the bed. 


ilty of Isidor 
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Rebecca looked, and saw a facc—emaciated, marble- 
white, and intensely still. Hoddedly ant impulsively 
put out her arms and clasped Miss Coton to her 

eart. 

For some minutes the girl sobbed on her shoulder, 
then together they went back into the sitting-room, 
leaving the chamber of death. And Miss Coton told 
how her father had nursed his hatred against Olsen 
for years, had at last killed him in a moment of frenzy, 
and had remained concealed in the house the whole 
time the detectives had been searching for Rebecca 
and her accomplices, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Acquitted ! 

Os the second day of Webster's trial an amazing 
turn was given to the evidence, Misa Coton’ appeared 
in the box and told what she knew of Olsen’s murder. 
Not only this, but she handed in a document written 
and signed by her father before his death: The 
document was a rambling statement which clearly 
showed that Coton’s mind had been unhinged by the 
wrongs that had been done him. It seemed that 
years before he had been well off, but that Olsen had 


got him into his power and had tricked him out of his 


money. 
Coton had sworn to have vengeance, 
night 
| secretly 


and on the 
of Olsen's murder he had visited the house 


, and had been admitted by the millionaire 
' himself. Olsen, suspecting nothing, had allowed the 
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“© Here is the man who killed Mr Olsen! said Miss Coton, pointing 
Miss ' old man to come there in the hope that he could 


finally get rid of him by forcing him to go 
abroad. 

Olsen was infatuated with Miss Coton, but he did 
not intend to be hampered by her half-crazed father, 
who knew ugly stories of Olsen’s past life. For this 
reason he admitted the old man secretly. 

Then it was that Coton had been athe to wreak the 
vengeance that he had harboured in his mind for 
years, Instcad of believing that his daughter's 
marriage with Olsen was an advantage, he regarded it 
as a degradation. 

After shooting Olsen, he was able, with the cunning 
of madness, to conceal himself in the house for the 
rest of that night. He had slipped through the 
dividing doors at the back of the drawing-room, and 
waa actually there when Webster and Hodson broke 
in and discovered the body of the dead millionaire lying 
beside his desk. The miniatures and the vase that 
were lying on the floor when the body was discovered 
had been knocked down in the struggle that had 
ended in Olsen's murder. 

Detective-Inspector Mason, as he listened to her 
evidence, bit his lips savagely. Webster, who had 
been gripping the dock-rail convulsively, ieaned 
forwa istening with passionate interest to every 
word that fell from Miss Coton’s lips. 

Meanwhile, Detective Mason’s eyes swept the court 
uneasily, The ‘‘ great coup” for which all the news- 
papers had lauded him was turning ractically to 
nothing. It seemed as if he would really never have 
the luck to put hands on one of this elusive band of 
criminals, 

Then he suddenly sat still, as if turned to stone. 
At the back of the court he saw a slender, veiled 


| 


to the bed. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 29, 1913, 


woman listening to the evidence with alsvris 
interest. 

With infinite stealth he rose and moved ont of tis 
court. That night every placard in London bore ins 
legend. 

“* Acquitial of Webster.”’ 

Miss Coton’s sudden intervention in the trial hy i 
saved Webster's life. He was free once again. an: »:- 
he went down the steps of the court, walking throu: 
a little lane of people who cheered him as he went |. 
his eyes swept the crowd looking for Miss Coton, fii. 
she was nowhere to be seen. 

A boy came to him at the top of court stopa. as! 
handed him a note just a3 Charley Hatherford hut 
beans up the stairs and was clapping him on the hii 
with wild exuberance. 

Webster read the pencilled note; he was stil 
gripping Charley Hatherford's hand. 

“Tm sorry, old chap,” he said. “TI cant con 
with you now!” 

“ But you must !"* said Charley Hatherford. “ T1> 
Governor was mad with delight when he heard th- 


verdict. He believed in you all along: he’s waiting t> 
congratulate you now. Come on, old chap!” 

He linked his arm in Webster's and dragzed hin 
forcibly along the street. 

Webster had read the pencilled note anl ivi 


recognised Rebecca's hand, though the note was to 
signed. It contained a reaucst that he should yo te 
a certain place on the Thames-side below the Towe: 
Bridge as soon as possible. 

“T can't come, old chap!” he protcs of 
to Charley Hatherford. “In the firs. 
_place, I must find Miss Coton and thank 
le for having saved my life, then I have 
another appointment.” 

Charley Hatherford suddenly look! 
into Webster's face—a devastating thought 
had leapt into his mind ! 

“T hope you're not in love with Misa 
Coton, old chap?” 

“No,” answered Webster, with a smile. 
‘T don't think Tam, Why *" 

“Because J am! I've been sesing her 
_ @ good deal of late.”’ he went on, colour 
ing like a schoolgirl. ‘“‘I say, Webster. 
do you think shes the sort of girl who 
could care for a chap like me?” 

Webster assured him that she was. 
gripped his hand, and hailed a taxi. H~ 
h an interview an hour later with 
Rebecca, who for the last time hat 
escaped the jice, and was waiting t» 
board a liner for South America. 

Six months afterwards Webster ful- 
lowed her exampie, and as he steppe! 
from the boat at Buenos Ayres, Miss 
Dalrymple—for she was Rebecca Maderty 
no fonger—stood at the dock to mect 
him. 

She was looking radiantly beautiful. 

All her old past life had been put 
behind her: she and Webster were to 
begin a new life together-—a life of honesty 
and honourable endeavour in a new land. 
The real love that Webster had evoked 
in her heart filled ber with a horror 
of her , and there was decp gratituds 
in her heart that he could forgive — 
and forget. 

Tue Enp. 

All our serial readers will be glad to hea! 
that next week we are starting a new story 
from the pen of Mr. C. Malcolm Hincks. the 
creator of Pincher. Mr. Hincks’ stery is en- 
titled, “They Tried to Ruin Her Lover.” You 
Will like it, 


“Wast a job, eh?” said the prospectivy 
employer to the shrewd-looking applicant for th 
ep as errand boy. ‘‘ Well. do you know how 
ar the moon is from the earth ? ” 

“Naw, sir,’ said the youth, “I dont know. 
But it ain’t close enough to prevent me fron 
runnin’ yer errands.” 


NO NEED TO CARE. 

A boy was taking his father’s breakfa-t in % 
breakfast can when another boy came up to him 
and gave the can a kick. 

“Do you care about me kicking the can ?” asked 
the newcomer. 

“No, I don’t,” replied the other boy. 

“Do you now ?” said the former, givirs the cai 
another kick. 

“No, Ldon’t,” answered the latter. 

“Do you xow?” cried the infariated Lully. 
iving the can such o kick that it knocked ths 
ttom out. ; 

“No, I don’t,” again replied the boy with ti 
can; ‘my mother borrowed it from your mothe: 
this morning, and you'll know all about it wha 
you get home,” 


One Penny. 


WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 20, 1913. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


LOVERS WIN £250. 


fa} Our “ Middles” Competition Joins Two 
a Loving Hearts. 

Miss M. R. Lock, of 581 Finchley Road, Hamp- 
stcad, the winner of the first prize in ‘ Middles ” 
Xo. 80, is a domestic servant. 

*T ean still hardly believe my good fortune,” 
she said to Mr. P. Doubleyou, when she had 
recovered from her astonishment, ‘or really I 
should say our good fortune.” 

* Why ‘our’ ?” asked Mr. P. Doubleyou. 

“Well, the ‘our’ is really my swectheart and 
myself. We have both entered “ Middles” for a 
long time now, and we have generally worked 
out our lines together. My swectheart, in fact, 
las been a competitor in Pearson's Weekly com- 
petitions for. seven years, and naturally I have 
doue my little best a; well. 

“One reason why I entered ‘ Middles’ was 
lecause I noticed that the prize-winning attempts 
were always simple. I tried to think out ideas 
which were as simple as possible, one that would 
strike the judge's cye straight away, as it were. 
After all, the things that make you laugh, or seem 
clever, are not those you have to think hard about. 

The winning line ‘Karly Worm—Travels by 
Vnnderground’ seemed almost too obvious for me 
{o send in at first. 1 only decided to send it in, in 
fact, because it struck me as being so simple. It 
more than ever convinces me that simplicity wins. 

** How did I think of it? Well, living in Lon- 
don I can't help secing notices everywhere * Travel 
by Underground.’ It’s a phrase everyone knows, 
and it struck me almost immediately when I saw 
the word ‘ worm’ in * Middlct.’ 

“The best advice I can give to competitors is: 


Be simple ; keep your eyes open; and stick to it. | 
1t has taken seven years to win the big prize, but ; Tower. 


it’s worth it.” 

* What are you going to do with the money, 
Miss Lock?” The prize winner blushed prettily. 

* Well, I ani going to be married in a few months 
time, so you can gucss how welcome it will be. 
There's no need to say any more, is there, except 
thank you?” 

Full particulars of this week's contest appear on | 
page 348. . 


trying English climate. 


CREEPING JENNY. 
Little yellow climbing flower 
At the cottage door, 
Creeping onward day by day 
Till the summer's o'er. 
Snug among its shelt’ring leaves 
Blossoms fair and many, 
Country folk who watch it grow 
Call it “ Creeping Jenny,” 


Little yellow curlyhead, 
At the door she stands, 
Pinched her weary, childish face, 
Thin and weak her hands. 
Joys for her are very few, 
Hardships, oh, so many, 
For this little limping girl 
Nicknamed “ Creeping Jenny.” 


Shc has never seen the fields 
Or the country flowers, 
Never scen her namesake twine 
High on rustic bowers. 
You, who love all blossoms fair, 
Won't you give your Penny, 
Bring the Jenny of the town 
To the country Jenny ? 
Auves M. Mraut. 
Ty, after vead ing this touching appeal, you feel that you 
would like to send little town Jenny into the country, 


please send nincpence to the Hon. Sec., Fresh Air Fund, 
¢,0 Pearson's Week'y, Henrietta St., London, WiC. 


ANOTHER GALA DAY AT BLACKPOOL 
TOWER. 


Our Blackpool readers will be delighted to hear 
that we have made special arrangements for 
a second Pearson's Weckly Gala Day at Blackpool 
lt takes place on Monday, September 
| 15th, theday this paper is on sale. 

Mr. P. Doubleyou will be there solely to give 
away presents amongst those who make a point 
of displaying their copy of Pearson's. So be sure 
you take this copy of Pearson's Weckly with you. 
The admission will be sixpence, as usual. In the 


| ballroom at nise o'clock, he will distribute prizes 


to the wearers of the best fancy costumes 
advertising Pearson's Weckly. 


Now Brought 


PEPS for all Bronchial Ailments. 


IRECTLY the cold weather sets in, the | 
escape the 
bronchitis and other chest perils inflicted by our 
A favourite resort is to | 


well-to-do go abroad to 


the Swiss Alps, where amid the famous pine 
forests one lives in an atmosphere charged with 
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throat and lungs. 
diseased membrane or tissue inside the chest. 
to be preserved till required in a silver wrapper so that the volatile 
substances cannot escape prematurely. 

The Peps treatment solves the preblum--hitherto only met by an 


expensive trip abroad—of applyinz 
A POWERFUL HEALING AGENT 


direct to the actual organs affected in cases of bronchitis, coughs, 


colds, 


sore 


Teps ave sold only in 


sealed boxes at 


or 2/9, Of all cheu- 
ists, or from the Peps 
Co.Carlton Hill, Leeds. 


All imitations 
worthless, 


throat, laryngitis, hoarseness, wheezing, 


a 


healing odours of the greatest benefit for throat and chest. 

As it is not within the means of many of us to go to tho | 
Swiss Mountain for its balsamic air, we have to copy Mahomet | 
and command “the mountain to como to Mahomet.” 
object of these cunningly-devised breathing tablets called Peps” 
which resemble the far-famed Al 


This is the | 


re cure in so far as they | 
cacy to certain medicinal “air” given off while dis- | 
solving in the mouth, and which passcs with the breath into the 

The Peps fumes quickly reach and heal every 
Each Peps tablet has 


asthma, 


i tor Coughs, Colds & 


Our Two Glad Days, When You Can 
Get in for Nothing, are Next Thuvsday 
and Friday. 

Last weck we told you of the arrangements we 
have made with the Imperial Services Exhibition 
at Earl's Court, to allow all readers of Prurson's 
to go to the exhibition free next Thursday and 
Friday on presenting at the turnstiles at tho 
entrance the coupon which you will find on page 2 
of the red cover of this issue. 

After you get into the exhibition, as you already 
know, you may go to all the sideshows at specially 
reduccd prices. You'll find all the coupons for the-e 
on page 2 of the red cover. 

But apart from all these, we're arranging a great 
game for you all in the grounds of the exhibition. 
You all know Mr. P. Doubleyou—well, he rather 
fancics himself at football, particularly ax a goal- 
keeper, so we're having a couple of goal posts put 
up and Mr. P. Doubleyou will keep his goal against 
all comers, in the afternoon of both days, from 
3 to 4, and from 5 to 6. 

You'll just have to tear off the title of P.W.o te 
front red cover ard hand it in to the attendant, and 
this entitles you to one shot at goal from the twelve- 
yard mark. If you get the ball past Mr. P. 
Doubleyou into the net then we present you with 
a little g:ft. 

I may tell you that Doubleyou is in strict training 
for thisevent. I believe he's skipping, and punching 
at a ball, taking brine baths, running round London 
at night, giving up snokics: and doing all sorts of 
things to get fit. I'm told that his room at the 
office is crowded with dumb-bells, chest-ex panders, 
parallel bars, vaulting horses, and so on, while a 
continuous deep-throated murmur of “ Eight-y 
seven, cight-y-cight, cight-y-nine,” can be heard at 
most time; of the day issuing from under his door. 

Well, we shall sce how he shapes, wo:1't we ? 

Another of my representatives will be at the 
exhibition on both days looking out for those who 
are displaying their copies of P.W. in the most 
novel manner. He's got lots of presents to give 
away, so think out some bright ideas. 

Above all, let nothing prevent you from coming 
and bringing your friends next Thursday and Friday, 


os 


influenza, and weak chest. Puast« 
lozenges and strong guinmy  jujubes; 
like all liquid cough mixtures, are simply 
swallowed by way of the gullet into the 
stomach, and quite miss the throat. 
bronchi, and lungs. The reason is that 
; into the throat and windpipe only air, or 
something in the form of air, may piss; 
and by the unique Peps method the 
necessary medicine—a very powerful and 
valuable medicine—is given off in fumes 
az the tablet dissolves on the tongue 
wherefrom these fumes go with the 
breath down the windpipe and into the 
lungs. 

Peps contain no opium, morphia, or 
other injurious drug, can be taken in 
| any quantity and with absolute safety by 
tho frailest invalid and the youngest 
babe. 

A Peps tablet in their mouths before the 
children set. out for school on a damp 
morning, or one in yours last thing at 
night or just before a cold journey, will 
save many a doctor's bill. Peps are a 
prevention as well as a true remedy, and 
should be frequently administered to any 
growing child who shows signs of weak 
chest or delicate throat. Peps, owing to 
their unique qualities, have been aptly 
described as “a Pine Forest in Eveiy 
Home.” 


TRY FREE OF COST. 


The Proprietors will wirargly 
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THE CLOSING DATE OF THiS COMPETITION IS FRIDAY, 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO TO 
WIN OUR STUPENDOUS PRIZE. 


On the entry form opposite you will find the 
names of the clubs taking part in matches 
to be played on Saturday, Sept. 27th. 

You have first of ail to make yourself 
acquainted with the records and capabilities 
of the various clubs, and decide in each case 
which club you think will win. Then drawa 
line in ink through the name of the club 
which you belicve will lose. If, in your opinion, 
any of the matches will result in a draw, then 
leave in names of bath teams. 


This Football Skill Competition has; been devised for 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
readers who take a keen interest. in Association Foot- 
ball and to enable them to put their. knowledge to 
ee a eid some So doping’ thet? abil 
task set enables « titers’ i ir skill in 
following up football; pos fosters their interest in 
the game. . a 

It so frequently happens 
et, io . the 
partiealar player or 
therefore, to enable 
their football skill and know! 
permit them to send in more t! 
they consider it necessary. 

Any number of persons can inclose their coupons in one 
envelope, provided the proper amount of postage is affixed. 


that the success of a team is 
presence -or absenee- of one 
other local conditious. iu order, 
ivi itors to exercise 
to the fullest extent we 

one cntry form where 


Competitors May Send as Many Attempts 
as They Wish. 


ASO 


is. the FIRST 
PRIZE ‘for_ 


GREAT FOOTBALL SKILL GONTEST 


Offered This Week 


NO GOALS. NO ENTRY FEE. 


YOU MAY SEND AS MANY 
ATTEMPTS AS YOU LIKE. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must Le crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
space provided. Typewriting and blacklead pencil 
cannot be accepted. ‘ 

3. When you havo filled up the entry form, cut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 4°’ in 
the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stump. 
All attempts must arrive not later than first post 
Friday, Sept. 26th. 

Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any number of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 

The sum of £1,000 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct result of all the 
matches played. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided. In the event of one or more matches not 
being payed on the date given in the coupon, the 


£1,000 will not be awarded. ; 
Should no a seg ive the correct results of all 
the matches played, £50 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the entry form containing the 
greatest number of correct results, In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided. 
The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delive 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting wi 
not be accepted as eee 
The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not 
assutue any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 
Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and tel ms will be ignored. 
The published decision is final, and competitors may 
entcr on this unde: ing only, 
- No coupon bearing an vddress in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


to 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Useful Information About This @~ 


CP Some 

Week's £1,000 Coupon. 
A New season of football has been ushered in with 
scme sensational victories and extraordinary high 
scoring. The first Saturday provided quite a 
number of unexpected results, which will take a 
good deal of explaining away. 

It has been stated that there are no such things 
as “club prospects,” and many critics will now have 
a busy time in maintaining that if there were, a 
wood many have already gone by the board. 

It may be that we are in for @ season in which a 
«reat number of goals will be scored. Anyway, we 
have nothing to grumble about on that score so far 
as the firet Saturday was concerned. In the Firat 
Division of the League, the eight winning teams 
aggregated no fewer thanthirty-one goals. Bolton 
Wanderers and Blackburn Rovers claimed six each, 


but the most credit was certainly due to Sheffield | 


United, who ran up five goals against Derby County. 
Bolton and Blackburn performed before their own 
supporters, but the “amen fra’ Sheffield” gaincd 
their sensational victory at the Baseball Ground, 
Derby. It was all the more remarkable because it 
followed the disastrous opening of the “ Cutlers,” 
when the 'Spurs inflicted a 4—1 defeat upon them 
at Bramall Lane on the opening day of the seagon. 

The other notable events of the day were the 
defecate, on their own grasa plots, of Sheffield 
Wednesday, Sunderland, and Chelzea. 

Tho great battle at Stamford Bridge between 


| Chelsea and Tottepham Hotspur has been fought, 
ahd won hands down by the ’Spurs. The “ Pen- 
sioners "’ were made to Jook very poor stuff, for they 
, were defeated far more emphatically than the score 
| of 3—1 suggested. It must ‘be mortifying to the 
Stamford Bridge club to find that-after all the 
enormous cxpenditure of money in obtaining “ star” 
performers, that they were quite outclassed by the 
| *Spurs. Some consolation, however, may be derived 
, by the directors, for about 70,000 witnessed the 
| game, and over £1,500 was taken as “ gate ” money. 
At the moment there are signs which point to the 
| probability that the “Spurs will do some very. big 
| things. First a are often deceptive, but 
| there is no gaimsaying the fact that the Hotspurs 
are a very nippy lot, and will take a lot of holding. 
The matches in Coupon No. 4 areall very interest- 
ing, especially the Firat League games. Sheffisld 
' United anticipate victory over the redoubtable 
, Blackburn Rovers, who have only scored two 
, goals during the last four years against the United 
' at Bramall Lane. 
Derby County defeated Bradford City last 
‘ year by four clear goals. Their form this season 
; does not suggest such an easy victory. Liverpool 
| is looked upon as one of the most erratic teams in 
| the League, and you never can tell when one of 
their brilliant expositions are due, but it may be 
| anticipated that West Bromwich will have no 
| walk over when they visit Anfield. Manchester 
| United are going great guns, and Oldham 
; Athletic may look for defeat, but will avoid it if 
‘ possible. Middlesbrough will endeavour to 
| avenge last year's defeat by Sunderland, and may 
| Just about get the better of the argument, for the 
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MIDDLES 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 20, 1913, 


SEPTEMBER 25tii. 


PEARSON'S FOOTBALL CONTEST.—No. 4. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, Sept. 27ti. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing clab, 
Fora draw don’t cross out either. 


Derby County (4) v. Bradford City (0) 


Liverpool (2) v. West Bromwich A. (1) 
Sheffield United (0) v. Blackburn Rovers (0) 
Middlesbrough (0) v. Sunderland (2) 


Newcastle United (1) 
Preston North End 
Tottenham Hotspur (4) 


v. Sheffield W. (6) 
v. Bolton Wanderers 
v. Manchester City (0) 


Burnley v. Chelsea 

Leicester Fosse (3) - v. Bristol City (1) 
Notts County v. Leeds City 
Stockport County (1) v. Glossop (1) 
Wolverhampton W. (2) v. Birmingham (2) 
Merthyr Town (3) v. Plymouth Argyle (2) 


Queen’s Park R. (0) 
Swindon Town (1) 


v. West Ham United (1) 
v. Reading (1) 


Cardiff City v. Crystal Palace 
Southend United v. Northampton 
Portsmouth (2) v. Norwich City (0) 


Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


. Tagree to abide by the decision publ shed in ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly,’’ and to accept it as final, and I eater only on 
this understanding, and 1 agvee to abide by the condilions 
printed in “ Pearson's Wee'ly.” 


follow the names of the clubs denote 

scored in the corresponding match 
here no figures are given the clubs did 
not meet, 


The 


res which 
the cleker af 
lest season. 


After you've filled up your Football 
Coupon above turn to page 348 and 
win a “Middles” prize. a 


“ Wearsiders ” seom to be long in getting into form. 
Neweastle United will be hard put to it in meotiny 
with ~_a/ Wednesday, and it is quite possill» 
that the Wednesday may pick up a point it 
St, James’ Park. Prestom Worth End mict 
Bolton Wanderers and perhaps defeat as well, for 
the Wanderers are a very fine team. Fottenham 
Hotspur entertain City, anda grout 
game is sure to ensue, with the odds on the 'Spurs. 
Burnley are at home to Chelsea, and will find tl:o 
“ Pensioners ” pretty.“ hard nuts” to crack, and iy 
fail to break them. 

Leicester Fosse has a very fine attack and surv 
defence, and Bristol City may have to go awiy 
pointless from their viait to Leicester. Notts 
County and Wolverhampton Wanderers shuuil:d 
win their engagements, but it is no easy mattcr to 
pick out the winner of the $ and @lossop 
match, as both clubs lost two matches duriny 
the opening week. 

Merthyr Town commenced the season with + 
well earned victory over Bristol Rovers, and are con- 
fident of being able to defeat Plymouth Argyle. 
Queen’s Park Rangers started the ball roliny 
with a couple of defests, and should give West 
Ham a good game, but may not be able to collect 
both points. Swindon and Reading shoul pro- 
vide a keen struggle, as the teams are well balance, 
and both commenced the season by winning matche.. 
Perhaps a slight advantage rests with the railway 
men. Cardiff City and Southend United, the to 

romoted clnbs, are at ome to alee ane 

orthampten respectively, and wil) experien:« 
difficulty in annexing both points, Portsmouth 
should win their engagement with Norwich City. 


“Parmer Napper's Treasure,” a fine story of buried-treasure, apperts in this week’s SCOUT. 


WEEK ENDIXG 
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“FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


Tue holiday season is going fast, and yet there 
are thousands of slum children hoping against 
hope that they will be sent away to the country 
or seaside. Are you going to disappoint them ? 
We hope not. Below you will find a splendid list 
of recent subscriptions : 

Amounts previously acknowledged, £4,370 14. 10d. 


Jasper Martin, £10; EH. S., £2 28.; G. H. Hacaby 
£5; Mre. Marshall and Family, £2 68.; G. G., 10s.; A. 
Darby, le. 6d.; A. E, A., le. éd.; Kent, 9d.; H. and H. 
Messenger, 46.; A. C. Letchford, 7s. 6d.; David William, 
53. 3d.; Bob, Bastleigh, 28. 8d.; Friend, 5 r, 
1s. 6d.; W, L. Foster, 1s. 6d.; 5s.; 
C. M.'Down, 26. 6d.; RB. W. : 
Marine, Chatham, 1s.; R. H. Bailey, 5s.; D 

6s. A 3s.; N. L. H 

Te. ; 


.; H. Lyone, 21; L 
§s.; Anon., le. 
F. Lowe, 103.; W 
6s.; Mise 8. 
Leonard, 3s, 
9d.; A Little 

.; Mrs. Vaughan- 
6d.; Anon., 2s. 6d. 
yfe Robertson, 9d. 
‘onnie Hines, 18. 6d. 
Anon., 23. 6d. 

Paisley, 10s. ; 
88.; J. W. M., 9d.; A Lovor o} 


CR, A. 
W. A. P 
ALW 


FE. R. E., 108.; C. 8. G., 1s. 6d.; 
Jack Huxtable, 9d.; R. Sleeman, 2s. % 
Farthings, 9d.; Two 
offering, 2s, 3d.; Vicky, £2; E 
Is. ;, Miss Peltzer, 3s.; Nancy, 23, 3d.; C. D., 28.; 
Five Visitors to Cranmere, 5s.; M.A. Wileman, 5s.; 
Fisherman, Cardiff, 10s.; J. M. Mason, 5s.; Ancn., 
T. P. Stringer, 5s.; 8. G., 1s. 6d.; Anon., 6d.; W. J. F., 
5s.; A Friend, 10e.; J. Robineon, 18 6d.; G. 
9d.; Kirkcaldy, 6s. 6d.; E. E. C. Q 68 
E. M. Mackenzie and A, Reid, 38.; A ; 
A. Bench, 2s, 6d.; Nancy and Betty, 5s.; S. M. 
. 10s.; Please Accept, 9d.; F. E. 
8s.; Harry and Maudie le. Gd.; 
Balgwin, 6s.; Anon., Bristol, 
. Smith, 9d.; F. J. T., 5s.; W. L 
6d. ; 0d.; T 


ts, Goodyer, 


wo Bairne, 


CoLLecteD.—For Petworth Day, 


per 
Readers of the Feathered 


M 
World, 


Offcers of H.M. 
N.C.0.’e Club, R re, 15: E. Baker, 
Engineering Dept.. 


foss, Family, and 


f 3d.: A. Corson, 2a. 6d_; 
Yeldham Sunda; 


Langdon, £1; Miss Mecbride, £1 7s. 9d.; At 93, Great 
Fostern 8t., ; G. Archibald. 5s. 6d.; Officers and 
Fneineers of @.a. Swanee and «.s. Turboe. per J. 
McCarthy, 11s. 6d.; G. F. S., per Miss Fitch, 3s8.; B. E. 
S: ver, 73.; Mises M. Francis and Miss Disney, £1; 6.3. 
Afyhan Prince, per C Whalley, £6. . 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £4,497 68. 10d. 

Cheques and money orders should be made payable to 
the Fresh Air Fund, and add to the Hon. re 
tary, F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and will be acknowledged in the paper. 


Collecting forms may be had on application, 


Sings 
8d.; 


HOW RIDICULOUS! 
Lavy: “ Is this cucumber fresh ? ” 
Greengrocer: ‘‘ Yes, ’m.”~ 
** Really fresh 2” 
“ Yes, *m.”” 
“Just in?” 
“ Yes, ’m,” 
“* Are you sure it’s al] right ?” 
“ Yes, ’m,” 
‘* Where did you get it ?”’ 
“From the market gardener, mum. 
“ To-day ?”” 
“ Yes, ‘m.”” 
“ This morning ?” 
“ Yes, ’m.” 
“ How much is it ?”” 
“ Fourpence.” 
“Isn't that rather high ? ” 
“ Not at this season.” 
“T’ve got it here lately for less. 
“ That was small, and rather yellow,” 
“Can you send it up?” 
“Yes, ’m.” 
“*In time for dinner ?” 
“Oh, yes ’m.” 
** Just break off a piece and Ict me try it.” 
“Yes ’m. Here is a piece.” 
“ Humph ! It isn’t nice at all. 


It’s withered |” 


“Well, mum, you sce it’s a gocd while since you 
1 


asked me if it were fresh!” 


OSTRICH 


To-day, 


To-day and until Saturday, Sopt. 27th, we are 
selling rea] Ostrich Plumes and real Ostrich Feather 
Ruches at less than half the price charged by ANY 
other firm in London. On these terms we undertake 
to supply anyone who communicates with us through 
the post or visits our Show Rooms. 


TRADE PRICES. 

Do you understand tho Ostrich Feather trade? . 

There is the Ostrich Farm in South Africa. 

There is the Importer. 

There is the Wholesale Dealer. 

There is the Shopkeeper from whom you 
buy the plume. 

All these have to make a profit, and tho 
profit has to be a big one, for this reason — 
a good real Ostrich Feather lasts for a long 
time. Therefore, the Tradesinan inust make 
a big profit out of each one he sellx. 


WHY WE CAN SELL AT LE3S THAN 
HALF-PRICE. 


We have our own Ostrich Farms. We are 
tke direct Importers of the produce of those 
farms. We sell thousands of real Ostrich 
Feathers every week. We do not need to 
make a big profit out of each Feather. 


OUR SPECIAL SALE: WHAT WE 
WILL DO. 


You sce this Feather (on the right)? Its 
actual length is 18 inches. To get anything 
like it at an ordinary shop would cost you at 
least 7s. 6d. 


We will send it to you, carriage 
paid, for 2s., or two for 3s. 6d. 


Make this one Trial. You will then buy 
all your Ostrich Feathers from us. You will 
tell your friends, and you will visit our 
Show Rooms at 207 Oxford Street. That is 
what we want. 


WHAT WE ARE TRYING TO DO. 

We have enormous interests in the real Ostrich 
Feather trade. In our Show Rooms alone we havo 
a stock of Feathers worth a fortune. We want to 
get in touch with every buyer of real Ostrich 
Feathers in England. We know we can give better 
value than anyone else. Wo want to make this 
fact known to every lady in the land. That is why 


—_—_—_ ORDER FORM 


To the WEST-END OSTRICH FEATHER CO. 
(Dept. 

Please send me, carri 

that you return cash ip full 


ADDRESS 


THE REAL 


Saturday, 


WEST-END OSTRICH FEATHER €? 
207° OXFORD St W.. 


Close to Oxford Circus, almost opposite Peter Robinson's. 


——> 


FEATHER 


AMAZING OFFER OF SUPERB PLUMES 
AT LESS THAN WHOLESALE PRICE. 


GREAT SALE 


September 20th, to 
September 27th. 


we are holding this SALE at leas than whele- 
sale prices. 


THE FASHIONABLE RUCHE. 

We are making a iality of the real 
Ostrich Feather Hache (look a top illustra- 
tion), now so fashionable. It is included in 
our SPECIAL SALE offer, and can be had 
during the Sale at less than half-price. The 
Superb Ruche illustrated at the head of this 
announcement we will send to you, carriage 
paid, for 2s, ‘This is our Sale offer. 


OUR RE-MAKING DEPARTMENT. 
: Many of our regular customers bring us 
their old or out-of-date feathers to be renovated 
and re-made into fashionable shipes, Lancer 
Plumes or Ruches. We have a special depart- 
ment for this work. It is very skilled work, 
and uires the utmost care, experience, and 
knowledge. Ladies are uested to make one 
trial of this Seractmant ont us any feather 
which appears to you worn out and useless anid 
you will be astonished and delighted at what we 
can do with it. 


Sample Plume 2 = 
or Two for 3/6. 


in Black, White, or any Co‘ou:. 


A FINAL REQUEST. 

Visit our Show Rooms at 207 Oxford Street, if you 
ean. At our establishment you can obtain every 
kind of Real Ostrich Feathers at prices which will 
astound you. But before making extensive pur- 
chases convince yourself that OUR PRICES ARE 
RIGHT by sending for a Ruche or for onze or two 
Sample Plumes az required. 


P.W.), 207 Oxford Street, London, W. (close to Oxford Circus). 


Enjoy your holiday? Then you can spare ninepence and let a slum child enjoy its holiday. 


“Tl sell you 


Pups 


IU, This Week Mr. P. 

Ay 6 Double;zou Interviews 

Bournemouth’s Most 

Interesting Character. 

He has been at the Same Spot for Thirty Years 
Selling Dogs. 


ALFRED ENGLAND is the man who sells pups 
at Bournemouth. But when you see him you 
need not pass apprehensively by on the other 
side; he only sells pups in the strictly business 
sense of the phrase. 

You can hardly miss seeing him if you go holiday 
making at Bournemouth. He always stands— 
a slight, serge-hatted figure, with but one eye— 
at the Pier approach, accompanied by dogs on 
the lead and dogs under his arm. This is his 
thirticth summer at the same spot and intent upon 
the same business. So he is clearly one of the 
very best known figures in the. town. 

“Tt is thirty years this August since I started 
selling dogs and pups in the streets hereabouts,” he 
told.me. ‘I started a father in the business 
when I was about nine, and I’ve been at it regularly 
ever since. ; 

“My father was a breeder of greyhounds, and 
I'm‘a practical dog breeder and agent. Yes, I 
do most of my business here by the pier gates, 
but selling dogs isn’t what it used to be. 

“The motors have spoiled it. In the days 
when people rode in carriages you had a chance 
of tgp Pegi and doing a deal on the spot, 
but now they go by so fast that they can’t see 
whether it’s a monkey or a dog you've got with 
you. You may be one of those foreign beggars 
with a monkey for all they can tell.” 

Eighty Dogs Sold a. Year. 
' pores = pred is pe gee 4 shop, 

e calculates that about ; through 
his hands per annum. Facein Be has sald 
about two thousand four hundred animals in his 
time. Many. of them have been quite valuable. -- 

“Fifteen pounds was the biggest price I ever 
got,” he sail. “There was a bit of a romance 
about that. One day a couple—they were on 
their honeymoon—came up to me. ‘I want to 
buy @ pom. for my wife,’ said Leak geeecige 

**T had one which. the lady liked, and then her 
husband must have a dog too, he declared. ‘ Find 


| picked him up and slipped 


WEEKLY. 


tograph taken, and sent it off to the 
‘He's better 


PEARSON’S 


had his 
address in London they left me. 


¢ 1 than his picture,’ I wrote to the gentleman, and 


so he was. 

‘* Well, back came a reply 
to London at once. When I got to Waterloo 
there were the lady and gentleman waiting on 
the platform with a vet. ‘England, you're night, 
he is better than his picture!’ cried the lady 
directly she saw the dog, and so the bargain was 
made in the station. 

“ The biggest order I've ever had was for fourteen 
dogs three Christmases ago. The Belle of New 
York Company was down here then, and it all 
began with one of the ladies of the company 
buying a pup from me. That started a sort of 
epidemic among the rest of them, and before the 
week was out I had to provide -thirteen more 
pups and dogs—terriers, poms, and pugs mostly. 
I reckon I about stocked the stage. . 

“But August is generally my best month; 
that’s the visitors’ month at Bournemouth, you 
see. The best sellers? Oh, terriers, rough and 
smooth haired, and poms. Why, I've even sent 
a pair of poms to Spain in my time.” 

ost-mortems Held on Dead Animals. 

Besides being a dealer, Alfred England is a bit 
of a vet., and he knows dogs inside out, he sa¥s. 

‘“Whenever a dog of mine dies and I dont 
know the cause, I hold a t-mortem. It pays 
to be thorough in your trade, whatever it is. My 
customers know that I can doctor dogs as well as 
scll them, and I'm constantly getting cases to 
cure. I've put right a number of dogs that qualified 
vets couldn't do anything for, too. Asthma’s 
about the only thing I can’t rid a dog of ; you can 
pee up an animal that has got asthma, but I 

on't think you can cure him completely of it. 

I can get anything from ten shillings to two pounds 
ten for doctoring, and many a time I’ve had a 
sovereign over and above my fee for putting 
a pet dog right. ; 

“Dog stealers? Yes, I've suffered from them 
more than once. We had a little Maltese that 
belonged to my wife stolen not so very long ago. 
A diny little chap like a ball of white wool, he was, 
and I wouldn’t have taken twelve pounds for 
him—didn't want to sell him, in fact. 

‘But one day someone got hold of him— 
him into a pocket 
most likely—-and although we called the police 
in we never saw him again.” 

Quite a personality in his way is Alfred England, 
full of smiles and stories, and if you love dogs and 
go to Bournemouth, you should certainly have a 
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LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Uneasy lics the head that lacks half-a-crown. 


that I was to bring him Tt is extremely difficult to make a joke before 
breakfast. 


Tue pessimist gets a sort of gloomy fun out of Leinz 
miserable. 


Tue girl with three cngagement rings ducs not 
deserve a wedding ring. ai - . 


Some never make mistakes because they 
afraid of dokag anything. poe 


Do not talk secrets through the tclephone; you 
never know who may be listening. 


A crt likes to think that each man she flirts wiih 
would marry her if he had the chance. 


Tae wild oats that some people sow arc apt to ect 
into the thrashing machines of their parents. 


Tr’s not the strong arm of the law that staves off tin 
tragedies of life : it’s the soft hands of little children. 


Use a head if you want to go ahead ; keep a head if 
you want to stay ahead; but lose your head if you 
want to fall in love. 


Reason makes two and two come to four; a fit of 
the blues makes it come to nothing, and a {it of ragu 
makes it come to anything up to a million. 


A sator's lifebuoy holds him up in temp-stnous 
water; a girl’s lifebuoy holds her up on life's sca 
surrounded by a number of little squalls. 


Imaarve the distraction of a man who finds himsclt 
in a circular-shaped room after having been accus- 
tomed alt his life to put his umbrella in the corncr. 


Keer the door of your heart shut, and woman will 
peep through the key-hole and notes between the 
crevices. Open it wide, and she will look the other 
way. 


Lovers live in a golden dream, and, when married, 
too often find they have absent-mindedly run into a 
lamp-post, and their dream ends with a firework 
display. . 


A Baby's eyes are vacant windows : as it grows oldvr 
they fill up with varied exprossions of knowledge, joy, 
pain, pride, and shame. In old age they once again 
grow vacant, and pain is the last look to go. 


i 


WHEN s man wants to buy a tie he spends fivo 
minutes in a shop and comes out with a tie; when a 
woman wants to buy a hat she spends three-quarters 
of an hour in the best millincr’s and comes out with 
threepenny worth of ribbon. 


me a St. Bernard,’ was his order. I found onc, 
tor the 


SIO sesr 


2nd PRIZE 


£5 


Ling-Ricxs is a simple rhyming competition 
that should appeal to every reader of P.V. You take 
any one line in this copy of P.W.—it doesn’t matter | 
if it is in the reading matter or in the advertisements— 
and you make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will find | 
on page 326, column I, line 47, the line: 

« His roice rose to a painful whine,” | 
and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, | 
as: i 


But still he had to pay the fine.” 

You can, if te like, choose your linc from one of 
the titles of the articles or stories in this number. 
Suppose you choose the title to the article on page 334: 

“ Pretty Wife? Yes, Please!” 
Then you could add the line: 
“She's the one you want to squeeze.” 

You may choose a line from the advertisoment | 
columns if you wish. Here is a lise taken from the 
Globe advertisement on the first red page. 


LINE-RIC 


LINE -RICK 


- 10 PRIZES of 


&I each 


Column.. 


NO 


chat with him. 


\| 

i F E E. « 
*€ Spick and span.” 

and you add a sccond line : 
“The dandy man.” 

Such a couplet as this we call a Line-rick, 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the reader from whom the Editor receives what 
is considered to be the best Line-rick will be awarded 
the first prize of £10. Other prizes will be awarded in 
order of merit. In the event of ties, prizes will be 
divided. 

When you have chosen your line, write it in full on 
the coupon below, together with the number of page, 
column, and line, then fill in your second rhyming line, 
your name and address, and put it in an envelope 
addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive not later 
than tirat post Tuesday morning, September 23rd. 
Mark your envelope “Line-rick No. 11” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

You may send in as many attempts as you like, 
provide. each is on a ceparate coupon. 


11. 


Dine......... tee 


T agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson's Weekly” and to wecepe ~ faal, aud f eat oat 
on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed z se Aen Weekly.” ar 
NOM: seessecswwssconsicsscccreanetiissevessenes 


OOo rrerry Coen ee rer eee seeeesreeceeeeeererereereeereeresersses 


ENTRY 


RESULT OF LINE-RICKS No. 8. 


The first prize of £10 has beon awarded to: 


Davip H. Parry, 26 Whitcombe Street, Aberdare, 
S. Wales, for tho Line-Rick : 


Line chosen—Live Rent Free, 
Rhyming line—* Jack Tars""—on Sea. 


The second prize of £5 has been awarded to: 
Mrs. H.F Wivurams, 59 John Street, Workington, 
Cumberland, for the Line-Rick : 


Line chosen—Her stocking is one mass of holes, 
Rhyming line—They cool his ardour and her soles. 


Ten prizes of £1 each have been awarded to: 


Robert Christie, 36 Promenade, Portobello, Edinburgh. 

T. E. Mackey, High Street, Bracknell, Berks. 

Ernest E. Rye, ie gees Salisbury Road, Southampton. 
M. H. Wilson, 109 Shankill Rond, Belfast. 

John L, McCandless, Boardmilts, Co. Down. 

F. Mills, 36 Felory. Boad, Tonbridge, Kent. 

W. A. West, 52 Litchfield Gardens, Willesden Green, N W. 
Herbert Southworth, 110 Moscow Drive, Stoneycroft. 

W. Christie, 9 Everthorpe Road, East Dulwich, 8.E. 

Miss M. Young, 1 Meadowbank Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Here are Some Very Clever Attempts Sent in This Week’ 


The military looking man put a monocle in his cre. 

You're just ripping,” he murmured, “ Oh! where?" was 
her ery. 

He descendeil the heavily carpeted stairs, and passed 

Many steps without touching ‘em, he came down so fasts 


Please alter my snub nose, 
Pugilist smiled, said ‘* Heve qoes.” 


The doctor's chief duty is to persuade, 
Folks not to die wilhout his aid, 


A love that could wait, 
He was nine—she was eight, 


Tragedies of the wash, 
Pearl buttons go squash. 


Her stoc’ is one mass of holes, 
A stitch in time would save the soles. 
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DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED IN 3 DAYS. 


If you know. anyone 
who drinks alcohol in any 
regularly 


something 
plains how you can 
save & Pa “ane ran 
r at firs en gradu- 
bee developed into a drinker 


of ors. Foros 
g periods I drank overaq 
of whisky, rum, or gin daily, and some mixed 
drinks and beer additionally. For 16 years 


I kept it up, and I was led as a hope- 
less case. at now I have a joyful message 
for drinkers and their 


Mothers, Wives, Sisters. 


While drifting from bad to worse, as all 
slaves of King hol do, I unexpectedly 


my life. 

restored. @ respec: 

tis tecttaod leaned. peed tly oelaeturelly 

the acc’ cohol, and nal 

lost all desire for drink. i . 
I tell you about secret in my book 

FREE . every person (relative or triend) ho 

takes alcoh lin any form to excess. My chief 

aim in life is to save the drunkard. What 


I promise is absolutely guaran- 
teed. My method is for either BOOK 
FREE 


steady al 
drinkers. 
day t and Monday night or any 

other 72 hours. I also supply a reliable 1r2at- 
ment to be given to drinkers without their 
knowledge. 
method. 

I will send you my book in plain wrapper, 
rromptly, post paid. It tella of my own career 
und the wonde 


It 1s the genuine secret 


I will send a legion of testimonials, includ- 
ing medical endorsements, with names and 
addresses to prove what I say. 

My book costs you nothing, and you will 
always be glad tha’ * é a 
xtrictly confidential. 
1s will to be cured, or if you need to cure 
Lim without his knowledge. 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 
10 Norfolk St. (351 AL)., London,W.C. 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to 


advertisers please mention ** P, w.°* 


harihand 


words 2 mincste in 
WH MONTH by the celebrated 


ass ane ON, 99 
ANG. ecto ‘wt. 
(Tel, 6111 Holtern.) 


i ay 


—<—— 


—————————— 


t you wrote. Correspondence | 
Mention whether person | 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement; 


A WONDERFUL 
ADVERTISING OFFER. 


A £2 10/- GRAMOPHONE WITH SIX 
SPLENDID SELECTIONS FOR 25/- 


2/- Deposit only, and 2/- Monthly after receipt of Machine. 


TO ALL APPROVED CUSTOMERS. 


For FOURTEEN DAYS Only. 


THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the well-known merchants of CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, have 
made arrangements with one of the MOST CELEBRATED TALKING MACHINE MAKERS to supply a 
LIMITED NUMBER of MAGNIFICENT GRAMOPHONES which have hitherto been sold at 50/-, for the 
SPECIAL LOW ADVERTISING PRICE OF 28 /e, together with 6 splendid Sclections on British-made Disc 
Records, and, moreover, in order to place these did machines before the public so that they may become known 
and advertised throughout the kingdom, THE ITISH SUPPLY STORES will send these handsome and well- 
built machines, PACKED FREE TO ANY ADDBESS, upon first payment of 2/- to all approved customers. 

Tho balance of 23/* may be paid by instalments of 2/- per month, after receipt of the machine, relying upon 
the public’s appreciation of such a magnificent bargain 
to recommend same to their relatives and friends. 
Although the price of 25/- for such splendid machines 
seems ridiculously low, we tee them to be EQUAL 
IN CONSTRUCTION AND TONE. to any talking 
machine costing £5 or more, as they are built on scientific 
principles and are absolutely up-to-date, and contain 


to make, obtaining 
therefrom sufficient 


every modern improvement. eget ea 

As we ere only pacing a LIMITED NUMBER of FECT SELEC. 
thece Instruments befcra tho pubiio at thie SPECIAL TIONS from the lar- 
BARCAIN PRICE, we adviso you to send in your order fi tinasr Banos 


NOW, and secure one at once. 

Fill up the Coupon below, and post it to us, together 
with a Postal Order for 2/-, the balance, 23/-, is payable 
by Easy Monthly Instalments of 2/- a month. 

A Handsome Present is sent in addition, if full 
cash I3 remitted. 

EVERY GRAMOPHONE is well ed in a box 
free, and insured, to any address in the United Kingdom. 

WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE to be 
to your ENTIRE SATISFACTION, or your money 
RETURNED in FULL. 

If tho number of Gramophones we have reserved for 
advertising is exhausted by the time your order reaches 
us, we will refund your deposit in full. 


to the most delicate 
sound of the VocaL 
Artist’s Voice, 


Sept. Wth, 1913, COUPON. 
21 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


our marvellous offer, and here- 
YOUR GRAMOPHONES, 4S 
the balance at 2/- per 
romise to advertise itamongst my friends 
be sent to the address below. 


Date e.s.ssercsecrssvsseessencosvess deniadbcatsvanssansavaiaed sith 
To THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, 
Dear Sirs,—I wish to avail myself of 
with enclose a deposit of 2/- for ONE O. 
ADVERTISED, for 25/, and promise to send you 
month by postal order. I also 
aud relatives. The machine to | 
| 


FULL ADDRESG..........c0.:::cesseeeeerentaceeeens a0 seseeenes a0 


| THE CABINET is handsomely made of Dark Oak, size 11}-in. 
by 1l}-in. by 6-in., beautifully POLISHED and EMBEL- 
LISHED with a PRE DECORATIVE PANEL. 


This coupon may be copied, and the order sent ona sheet of plain paper ; 
but please mention Pearzon’s Weekly. 


“Til sell you 
‘Pup? 


This Week Mr. P.: 
Doublezou Interviews 
Bournemouth’s Most 


Interesting Character. 
at the Same Spot for Thirty Years 
Dogs. ; 

ALFRED ENGLAND is the man who solls pups 
at Bournemouth. But when you see him you 
need not pass apprehensively by on the other 
side; he only sells pups in the strictly business 
sense of the phrase. 

You can hardly miss seeing him if you go holiday 
making at Bournemouth. He always stands— 
a slight, serge-hatted figure, with but one eye— 
at the Pier approach, accompanied oe on 
the lead and dogs under his arm. is is his 
thirticth summer at the same spot and intent upon 
the same business. So he is clearly one of ‘the 
very. best known figures in the town. 

“It is thirty years this August since I started 
selling dogs and pups in the streets hereabouts,” he 
told.me. ‘I started helping father in the business 
when I was about nine, and I've been at it regularly 
ever since. : 

“My father was a breeder of greyhounds, and 
I'm ‘a practical dog breeder and agent. Yes, I 
do most of my business here by the pier gates, 
but selling dogs isn’t what it used to be. 

“The motors have spoiled it In the days 
when people rode in carriages you had a chance 
of oe and doing a deal on the spot, 
but now they go by so fast that they can’t see 
whether it's a monkey or a dog you've got with 
you. You may be one of those foreign beggars 
with a monkey for all they can tell.” 

Eighty Dogs Sold a. Year. 

Although the street is Alfred England's shop, 
he calculates that about eighty dogs through 
his hands per annum. Fe haa sold 
about two thousand four hundred animals in his 
time. Many- of them have been quite valuable. 

“ Fifteen pounds was the biggest price I ever 
got,” he said. “There was a bit of a romance 
about that, One day a couple—they were on 
their honeymoon—came up to me. ‘I want to 
buy o pom. for my wife,’ said the gentleman. 

*“*T had one which. the lady liked, and then her 
husband must have a dog too, he declared. ‘ Find 
me a St. Bernard,’ was his order. I found -onc, 

for the 


x10 BEST 


mn. 
He has been 


LINE-RICK | 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


had his tograph taken, and sent it off to the 
address in London they left me. ‘He's better 


¢ , than his picture, I wrote to the gentleman, snd 


8o he was. 

“ Well, back came a re 
to London at once. en I got to Waterloo 
there were the lady and gentleman waiting on 
the platform with a vet. ‘England, you're right, 
he is better than his picture!’ cried the lady 
directly she saw the dog, and so the bargain was 
made in the station. 

“ The biggest order I’ve ever bad was for fourteen 
dogs three Christmases ago. The Belle of New 
York Company was down here then, and it all 
began with one of the ladies of the company 
buying a pup from me. That started ao sort of 
epidemic among the rest of them, and before the 
week was out .I had to provide -thirteen more 
pups and dogs—terriers, poms, and pugs mostly. 
I reckon I about stocked the stage. , 

“But August is generally my best month ; 
that’s the visitors’ month at Bournemouth, you 
see. The “best sellers? Oh, terriers, rough and 
smooth haired, and poms. Why, I've even sent 
a pair of poms to Spain in my time.” 

ost-mortems Held on Dead Animals. 

Besides being a dealer, Alfred England is a bit 
of a vet., and he knows dogs inside out, he safe. 

‘Whenever a dog of mine dies and I don't 
know the cause, I hold LD sigach or chatin It pays 
to be thorough in your . whatever it is. My 
customers know that I can doctor dogs as well as 
sclt them, and I'm constantly getting cases to 
cure. I've put right a number of dogs that qualified 
vets couldn’t do eurehing for, too. Asthma’s 
about the only thing I can’t rid a dog of ; you can 
peck up an animal that has got asthma, but I 

ion’t think you can cure him completely of it. 

I can get anything from ten shillings to two pounds 
ten for doctoring, and many a time I’ve had a 
sovereign over and above my fee for putting 
a ppt dog right. : 

“Dog stealers? Yes, I've suffered from them 
more than once. We had a little Maltese that 
belonged to my wife stolen not so very long ago. 
A tiny little chap like a ball of white wool, he was, 
and I wouldn’t have taken twelve pounds for 


=| him—didn't want to sell him, in fact. 


“But one day someone got hold of him— 


| picked him up and slipped him into a pocket 


most likely—-and although we called the police 
in we never saw him 5 ol 

Quite a personality in his way is Alfred England, 
full of smiles and stories, and if you love dogs and 
go to Bournemouth, you should certainly have a 
chat with him. 


NO 


2nd PRIZE 


£5 


Ling-Ricxs is a simple ‘rhyming 


competition 
that should appeal to every reader of P.JV. You take | 


any one line in this copy of P.W.—it doesn’t matter 
if it is in the ing matter oc in the advertisements— 
and you make up a second line to rhyme with it. 

To show you exactly what is meant, you will find 
on page 326, column I, line 47, the lino: 

“ His voice rose to a painful whine,” 
and you add a second rhyming line, such, for example, 
as: 

But still he had to pay the fine.” 

You can, if ra like, choose your line from one of 
the titles of the articles or stories in this number. 
Suppose you choose the title to the article on pago 334: 

“Pretty Wife? Yes, Please!” 
Then you could add the line: 
“ She's the one you want to squeeze.” 

You may choose a line from the advertisoment 
columns if you wish. Here is a live taken from the 
Globe advertisement on-the first red page. 


| order of merit. 
| divided. 


/10 PRIZES of | ENTRY 
-&I each | 


* Bpick and span.” 
and you add a sccond line : 
“The dandy man.” 

Such a couplet as this we call a Line-rick, 

Now set to work to make a Line-rick. 

To the reader from whom the Editor receives what 
is considered to be the best Line-rick will be awarded 
the first prize of £10. Other prizes will be awarded in 
In the event of ties, prizes will be 


When you have chosen your line, write it in full on 
the coupon below, together with tho number of page, 
column, and line, then fill in your second rhyming line, 
your name and address, and put it in an envelope 
addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and post to arrive not later 
than tirst post Tuesday morning, September 23rd. 
Mark your envelope “‘Line-rick No. 11”’ in the top left- 
hand corner. 

You may scnd in as many attempts as you like, 
provide each is on a separate coupon. 


LINE-RICK No. 


Column 
Line chosen 


Rhyming line 


T agree to abide by the decision publizhed fn “ Pearson’s Weekly 
on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's Weekly.’ 


Name .......... paduawuaenanavens 
Address 
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” and lo uccept it as final, and I enter only 
? 
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WEEE ENDING 
Sept. 20, 1913, 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Ungasy lics the head that lacks half-a-crown. 


ly that I was to bring him Ir is extremely difficult to make a joke before 


THE Femme gets a sort of gloomy fun out of being 
maiserab! 


Tue girl with three ongegement rings dvucs not 
deserve a wedding ring. — e ia 


eh never make mistakes because they aro 


Do not talk secrets through the tclephone; you 
never know who may be listening. om 


A crt likes to think that each man she flirts wiih 
would marry her if he had the chance. 


Tue wild oats that some people sow arc apt to act 
into the thrashing machines of their parcnts. 


Tr’s not the strong arm of the law that staves off thy 
tragedies of life : it’s the soft hands of little children. 


Use a head if you want to go ahead ; keep a head if 
you want to stay ahead; but lose your head if you 
want to fall in love. 


Rsason makes two and two come to four; a fil of 
the blues makes it come to nothing, and a {it of ragu 
makes it come to anything up to a million. 


A sator's lifebuoy holds him up in temp-s!:ois 
water; 8 girl's lifebuoy holds her up on life's sca 
surrounded by a number of little squalls. 


Imaarve the distraction of a man who finds himsclt 
in a circular-shaped room after having been accus- 
tomed all his life to put his umbrella in the corner. 


Keer the door of your heart shut, and woman will 
peep through the key-hole and notes between the 
crevices. Open it wide, and she will look the other 
way: 


Lovers live in a golden dream, and, when married, 
too often find they have absent-mindedly run into a 
an post, and their dream ends with a firework 

splay. : 


A BaBy’s eyes are vacant windows : as it grows oldvr 
they fill up with varied exprossions of knowledge, joy, 
pain, pride, and shame. In old age they once again 
grow vacant, and pain is the last look to go. 


WHEN a man wants to buy a tie he spends fivo 
minutes in a shop and comes out with a tie; when a 
woman wants to buy a hat she spends three-quarter? 
of an hour in the best millincr’s and comes out with 
threepenny worth ef ribbon. 


RESULT OF LINE-RICKS No. 8. 


The first prize of £10 has beon awarded to: 


Davip H. Paggr, 26 Whitcombe Street, Aberdare, 
S. Wales, for the Line-Rick : 

Line chosen—Live Rent Free, 

Rhyming line—* Jack Tars ’—on Sea. 


The second prize of 25 has been awarded to: 
Mrs. H.F Wivurams, 59 John Street, Workington, 
Cumberland, for the Line-Rick : 


Line chosen—Her stocking is one mags of holes, 
Rhyming line—They cool his ardour and her svles. 


Ten prizes of £1 each have been awarded to: 


Robert Christie, 36 Promeande, Portobello, Edinburgh. 
T. E. Mackey, High Street, Bracknell, Berks. 
Lrnest E. Rye, Grantee, Salisbury Road, Southampton. 
M. H. Wilson, 109 Shankill Road, Belfast. 

; U Boardmilts, Co. Down. 
F. Mills, 36 Briony Road, Tonbridge, Kent. 
W. A. West, 52 Litchfield Gardens, Willesden Green, N W. 
Herbert Southworth, 110 Moscow Drive, Stoneycroft. 
W. Christie, 9 Everthorpe Road, East Dulwich, 8.E. 
Miss M. Young, 1 Meadowbank Crescent, Edinburgh. 


Here are Some Very Clever Attempts Sent in This Week’ 


The military looking man put a monocle in his cye, 
# sa ae just ripping,” he murmured, “ Oh! where?" was 
er cry. 


He descended the heavily carpeted stairs, and passed 
Many steps without touching ‘em, he came dorcn so fast. 


Please alter my snub nose, 
Pugilist smiled, said ‘* Heve qoes.” 


The doctor's chief duty is to persuade, 
Folks not to die withoud hie aid, 


A love that could wait, 
He «2s nine—she was eight. 


‘Tragedies of the wash, 
Pearl buttons go squash. 


Her stoc is one mass of holes, 
A stitch in tine would save the soles. 


Don't worry to think out new tasty dishes. Let HOME COOKERY think them out for you. September number. Now on sale 
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a 3 to prove what I say. 

My book costs you nothing, and you will 
always be glad that you wrote. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. Mention whether person 
1; willing to be cured, or if you need to cure 
Lim without his knowledge. 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 
10 Norfolk St. (351 AL).,London,W.C. 


EVERY GRAMOPHONE is well ed in a box 
free, and insured, to any address in the United Kingdom. 

WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE to be 
to your ENTIRE SATISFACTION, or your moncy 
RETURNED in FULL. 

If tho number of Gramophones we have reserved for 
advertising is exhausted by the time your order reaches 
us, we will refund your deposit in full. 


Sept. @Wth, 1913, COUPON. 


Date.......cserr.seorrerseresroese worsecessseseseessenssosceoes = 
To THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, : ——s 
21 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER. x i 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to 


CONQUERED IN 3 DAYS. ! A vi 0! ‘(D ERF UL 
If k 
ee |ADVERTISING OFFER 
form, rly or occasion- i 
coho! ve. reve: 
aoe Sas A £2 10/- GRAMOPHONE WITH SIX 
save & er, ran 
Brashiioh ted SPLENDID SELECTIONS FOR 25/- 
ol juors. ir 10) 
of bly, 5th oF oda f drunk over equa 2/- Deposit only, and 2/- Monthly after receipt of Machine. 
ee er dee Bary yoy For BR ooo TO ALL APPROVED CUSTOMERS. 
less case. at now I have a joyful message = 
for arabe and tel or FOURTEEN DAYS Only 
a 
Mothers, Wives, Sisters. ein ne BRITIGH al STORES, bons ore CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, have 
le arrangements with one o: ALKING MACHINE MAKERS to 1 
gerne, Seine from Bee bate Ao LIMITED NUMBER of MAGNIFICENT GRAMOPHONES which have hitherto been sold at 50]-, for "the 
found a true gure. It was (and ia) genuine. ee ae igh senile pose i pcr: el SB ins Sogetber with 6 splendid Sclections on British-made Disc 
is was quic ecords, and, moreover, in order to p) ese id machines before the public so that they may become kn 
adage t became, fand ‘am respectable and advertised throughout the kingdom, THE ISH SUPPLY STORES will send these handsome and well, 
the accursed alcohol. I speedily and naturally built machines, PACKED FREE TO ANY ADDBESS, upon first payment of 2/= to all approved customers. 
lost all desire for drink. The balance of 29/+ may be paid by instalments of 2/- per month, after receipt of the machine, relying upon 
chek se eee a. searet In er om a pabliva ‘apy -_> mks — friends. Beautiful large SOUND TRUMPET, tastefully decorated in art 
takes’ alochst te toe f s Wty oie? recommend same C) ves en design. Dia z Nedagt ay 
aim in Kite is ‘pane | the drunkard. 7 What Although the price of 265/- for such splendid machines TABLE that will take ay to. Sh boot The BOUND RE. 
I pecans is a! guaran- seems ridiculously low, mn Fosraniee them to be EQUAL : PRODUCER on this 
tt aa ay. ee carat BOOK IN CONSTRUCTION D TONE to any talking ee arene of the 
drinkers. Th fe ft it, 2 machine coating £5 or me, - they are built on scientific to make, o! 
dangevof ‘the “desire for FREE | oer modern improvement.) Pe ne ome weer to, reprore 
a , 
tween Friday night and Monday night or any As we sre only p'acing a LIMITED NUMBER of FECT SELEC. 
sonst tx: be given Wy Actes wuhane vance | GAMGKIN' PRite: see ceotice Gok te Geet Oe ree orcas gestand most power 
a It is the genuine secret HOW. and Le Raglan gig ee send in your order fol attranr Biss 
i secu 5 1e i i] 
I will send yon my book in plain wrapper, __ Fill up the Coupon below, and post it to us, together sound of the Voca. 
rromptly, post paid. ‘It tells of my own career with a Postal Order for 2/-, the balance, 23/-, is payable Aarist’s Voicr. 
aiiie® Roates esa emgirentaetle | Mf by Eacy Montbly Tnstalments of 2/- « month, 
I will send a legion of testimonials, includ- A Handsome Present is sent in addition, if full 
ing medical endorsements, with names and cash Is remitted. 
| 
| 


advertisers please mention ** P. w.’* Dear Sirs,—I wish to avail myself of your marvellous offer, and here- 
with enclose a deposit of 2/- for ONE OF YOUB GRAMOPHONES, 4S 
ADVERTISED, for 25/, and promise to send you the balance at 2/- per 
month by postal order. I also promise to advertise itamongst my friends 
arth an audrelatives. ‘The machine to be sent to the address below. 
90 ‘ai s mikete fa FULL NAME 6 icicssssssccssesss sccscscoossvscseonsevnaaveccenecssccccessvenscconsesorsssenecsoees 
WE MONTH by the Frc testes 
Si loyan i J a eeeweovasavsnaivstapeccesvaeusssevsees 
ate i ‘PB ay o study, FULL ADDRESS 
‘liame: Ilustrate: 
handbook and LESSON free.— TO WEIN os cscssscacvossareceoucesivcopsosssnsnazeanonsatdbbeccsdislssinsss35 th Se THE CABINET is handsomely made of Dark Oak, size ate. 
ShORTHANG ASSOCIATION, so This coupon may be copied, and the order sent ona sheet of plain paper ; by 11}-in. 6-in., beautifi POLISHED and EMBEL- 
o. ie] ain a BAom, \w.o. but please mention Pearson's Weekly. LISHED with a PRE DECORATIVE PANEL. 
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DAINTY DISHES. ‘Too Srout > Too Thin 


Breakfast Rolls. 
Dissolve two ounces of butter in a little warm By MADEMOISELLE 


milk. Put one pound of flour into a pan, add the “ JEANNETTE,” 
milk with the butter, stirring in before adding to it The Parisian Beauty 
a teaspoonful of baking powder and a pinch 0 salt. Specialist. 


Or the two evils there 
can be no doubt that to 
be too thin is by far the 
lesser. It requires very 
little effort, provided that effort is excried in the 
right direction, for the thin woman to add to her 
weight; but the woman who wishes to reduce must 
be prepared to make many sacrifices and to dili- 
gently tread the path of self-denial. 

The first step is to arrest the increase of super- 
fluous flesh and then attempt reducing what has 
already formed. .To arrest the increase is the more 
important. Nostarchy foods must be taken, neither 
beer nor stout. Potatocs, milky and milk puddings 
are also bad. Diet should consist of brown bread 
or white bread toasted, tea and coffee with very 
little milk, and no cream, plain joints, green vogc- 
tables, lettuce, and anything in the way of pickles 
which may be desired. No sweets nor pastries, but 
all acid fruits, such as oranges ard lemons. 

Three Golden Rules for the Stout Woman. 

Three rules which the stout woman must make 
up her mind never to break are : 

Never to cat between meals. 

To take as little liquid food as possible. 


Mix into a stiff paste, knead well, form into little 
rolls on a doured board, and bake in a quick oven 
for twenty minutes. 
Sheep's Tongues: 

Cook three or four sheep’s tongues in hot 
water till tender, then take them up and remove 
the skins. Place in a stewpan, dredge with flour, 
and add a gill of nicely flavoured stock. Simmer 
gently for fifteen minutes, then place the tongucs 
on a hot dish, and add ten drops of lemon-juice to 
the gravy. Bring to the boil, and pour over the 
tongues. 

Milk Biscuits. 

Rub three ounces of lard into one pound of 
flour. Add a pinch of salt and a teaspoonful of 
baking powder with sufficient milk to form 
stiff paste. Roll out on a well-floured board and 
cut into biscuits, ‘using a pastry cutter. Prick 
cach one several times and bake in a hot oven for 
fifteen minutes. These biscuits are excellent with 
cheese, and will keep well if placed in an air tight 
tin. © 
Cream Soup (Very Inexpensive). 

Wash and grate a red carrot, chop two onions, 
and peel and slice four potatocs. Cook in a little 
water till soft enough to mash to a pulp with a 
wooden spoon, then add half a pint of milk, one 
ounce of butter, and a teaspoonful of cornflour 
slackened with a little milk, and pepper and salt 
to taste. Beat all up together and serve. A little 
chopped parsley may be added to improve the 
appearance. 

Carraway Biscuits. 

Break three eggs into a basin, add half a 
pound of caster sugar, and beat to a cream. Stir 
in half a pound of fine flour, which has been dried 
in the oven, and a teaspoonful of carraway seeds. 
Shape the dough into biscuits, and allow them to 
stand on a tin plate for an hour. Then place in 
a moderate oven and bake to a golden brown.—(For 
this recipe @ pair of scissors has been awarded to 
Miss A. Gore CurTsneErt, 26 High Holborn, Lordon, 
W.C.) 

Potato Savouries. 

Take as much cold mashed potato as required, 
and mix it with sufficient flour to form into a 
paste, roll out and cut into small squares. Soak 
a few breadcrumbs in water, squeeze dry, and add 
a little chopped parsley,, mixed herbs, onion, 
previously soaked in hot water, and a seasonin 
of salt and pepper. Mash all together finely an 
put a little of the mixture on each square of paste 
and fold over as in sausage rolls. Fry in boiling 
fat till brown, drain, and serve. 

Savoury Tartlets. 

Line as many patty pans as required w 
pastry and bake them li htly. Melt one ounce 
of butter in a stewpan and stir into it one heaped 
up teaspoonful of flour, a tablespoonful of good 
stock, and half a teaspoonful of anchovy essence. 
Season with coralline pepper and salt, then add 
tho finely chopped yolks of two hard-boiled eggs 
and six herring roes. Put a teaspoonful of this 
mixture into each tartlet, cover with the beaten 
white of egg, and return to the oven till nicely 
browned. ; 


i 
PAINS OF 20 YEARS’ STANDING 


REMOVED IN A SINGLE NICHT. 
FREE PRESCRIPTION DID IT. 


Mr. H. Williams says: “Had anyone told me 
that chronic pain could be relieved so quickly I 
would not have believed it. I suffered from 
severe Sciatica and Rheumatism generally for 
twenty years, hardly ever being free from it. 
The pains were sometimes excruciating. All 
these were cured throngh a free prescription 
which I am pleased to give to anyone. Goto the 
nearest chemist’s shop and get 60 grains of 
Kophaldol in tablet form. Take two tablets at 
once, and then one every hour until the pain is 
relieved. “7 doctor tells me that it acts just as 
quickly in Lumbago, Neuralgia, Headache, Ncu- 
ritis, etc. I saw a very severe case of Influenza 
cured completely in less than twenty-four hours. 
J understand that this marvellous remedy is used 
in all the best hospitals of Europe, its chief virtue 
being that it acts promptly and is absolutely 
harmless.” 


hot water half an hour before or after, as preferred. 
A little lemon juice may be added to the water 
to make it more palatable, but no sugar. 

A glass of hot water with the juice of a lemon 
and an orange squeezed into it will also help if 
taken every morning before breakfast. Three 
meals a day is ample during the time the “cure” 
is going on, and nothing whatever should be eaten 
between meals. 

To reduce the flesh which has already formed, 
aamangy 2 with a good lotion will be the most effective 
way, but this must be steadily persevered with, 
and the massage must be firm and ha 
and walking, are all beneficial as a general treat- 
ment, but any reader who would like a special 
course of exercise and treatment either for gaining 
or reducing weight should write giving mcasurc- 
ments and stating for how long she has been too 
stout or too thin. 

The Question of the Thin Woman. 

The slim figure is the fashionable figure just 
now, but still it is possible to become too thin, 
especially when one has passed thirty, as a thin face 
and especially a too thin neck ages one very quickly. 
All the articles of dict forbidden to the stout 
woman may be partaken of by her thin sister, and 
several meals, small and light, will be of greater 
benefit than three large ones. 

Plenty of sleep, open air, 
fatigue, combined with massage with a good 
flesh-forming cream and fattening oil will finish 
the work that correct diet has begun. 

Nerves. 

The thin woman is invariably the “nervy” 
one, and nothing will ever fatten a woman who 
allows her nerves to get the upper hand. I know 
that a nervous temperament is born and cannot 
be altered any more than one can alter the shape 
of one’s nose, but there is always a remedy in 
systematically avoiding anything which conduces 
to worry. Some will say that this is easier said 
than done, and I am quite willing to agree that it is 
not an easy thing to do, but with a strong effort 
of will it can be managed. 

(“ Jeannette” will be pleased to answer questions on 
any subject connected with the toilet. Letters to be ad- 
dressed * Jeannette” care of Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 
and accompanied by @ stamped addressed envelope.) 


—- 
A REGULAR SURPRISE PACKET. 

Home Nores this week is a real budget of good 
things, and, as it only costs one penny, no one should 
miss buying a copy, especially as each contains 
a free pattern for an American shirt blouse, so 
cleverly designed that no fewer than five shirts 
can be made up from it. Everyone will enjoy the 
novel series of competitions starting this week, 
the prizes for which consist of 100 blouse lengths 
supplied by Mcssrs. Selfridge, for each competition. 
You can choose the stuff you prefer from patterns 
which will be sent. you if you are a winner, A 
hundred people must win, and why shouldn’t you 
be one of them? Buy Hour Nores and set your 
wits to work at once, 


ith light 


If you live in London, or are visiting London, come to Earl's Court at our expense. Seo pages 339 and p. ii. 


rd. Hot | 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted tv Isobel. 


To drink nothing at meals, but take a glass of ; t 


WEEK ENDING 
rer. 20, 19°38. 


HOME HINTS. 


laniae ec eg = Baking Tins 
m the oven, use a damp cloth and vo: 
hands will not get burnt. oe 
When Pryinz Sausages, 

_ Roll them in flour before placing in the pin, 
This will prevent them from bursting. 
When Washing Marbie _ 

Washstands and mantel-shelves, never u-> 

soap, as it spoils the polished surface. A Jit1!- 
ammonia added to the water is all that is requi:../. 


A Cut Ham, 

Which will not be required for use for sever] 
days, should have a little vinegar smeared o «1 
the cut end. This will prevent it from becomi::; 
mouldy. ° 
When Prying Pish, 

Sprinkle salt into the frying fat instead of on 
the fish, This ‘prevents the fish from sticking ‘4 
the pan.—(For this hint a pair of scissors has toa 
awarded to Mrs. Driver, Birch House, Covent: y 
‘Road, Hay Mills, Birmingham.) 


Storine Apples for Winter Use. 
The Applies 
Should be spread on clean, dry shelves, and 
a little distance must be left between each apple. 
| Never Allow 
The apples to touch, as nothing causes them 
o rot sooner than this. 
When Shelves ‘ 
Are not available, shallow boxes filled with 
| dry sand can be used, the apples being packed in 
the sand. 


On Washing Saucepans. 
When a Saucepan 
Is burnt or blackened, rub the inside with 
hard crust of bread dipped in salt, then wash 


| with hot soda and water. 


baths, regular exercise, such as swimming, cycling, | 
ig, cycling, 


and exercise, without | 


Always Wash 

The lid of a saucepan as carefully as the pan 
itself, for tho flavour of one dish may cling to it 
and spoil the next which is cooked in that particular 
pan. 

Place ; 

All fish-kettles and sauecpans in front of the 
fire for a few minutes after washing so that they 
be thoroughly dried inside. This keeps them ia 
good condition and makes them last longer. 


Some. Home Cleaning Hints. 
To Dry Clean a White Jersey: 
Rub powdered starch well into the scild 
parts, roll up tightly, and Icave for two day-. 
i ‘Then shake out all starch, and the jersey will le 


| quite clean. 
To Clean a Light Coloured Cos:ume. 

Take equai parts of oatmeal and whiting, avd 
with a pad of clean white flannel rub well into t.> 
material, Leave for a short time, then shake out 
and press on the wrong side. 


To Clean a White Lace Blouse. 

Rub thoroughly with block magnesia, lesve 
in an air-tight box for a day, then shake out and 
press. 

To Clean a Dark Costume. 

Sponge with cold tea to which a small Inn 
of ammonia has been added. This also arswt:s 
admirably for men’s and boys’ suits. 

To Remove Spots from Silk. 

Mix together one ounce of essence of lemen 
and half an ounce of turpentine, Rub with a 
linen rag over the spots. 


linen Fag Over 200 OT 
FOR YOUR COMPLEXION. 


When the face is disfigured by blemishes. of 
the skin becomes coarse or dry, then is the tie 
you need a good face cream, and should s* 
Oatine Snow, which, when rubbed in, quick’ 
disappears, leaving the skin cool, fresh, 00 
velvety. It is the ideal skin food, and should !¢ 
used regularly by all desiring 8 rfect co 
plexion. Oatine Snow is absolutely grease.°ss. 
and cannot grow hair. It contains the gaind 
healing ingredients of Oats that have mas? 
Oatine Cream famous. It costs nothing to try, 
as a trial tin will be sent free on application. also 
a 50 pp. book on the care of the complexion, to 
all sending name and address on postcard. 
Address applications to The Oatine Compary; 
1898, Oatine Buildings, Boro’, London, S.E. 
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By EDWARD SILLWARD. 
(In Mr. Bernard Shaw's play, Androcles and the 


lion, Br. Edward Sillward plays the lion. It ts 
un amazing lion and amazingly played Mr. 
Nillward, who, tn the following article, tells how he 
became the greatest “ beast” on the stage.) 


I BECAME a beast because the late Willie Edouin 
told me that I couldn’t act for nuts. 

I was playing with him at the time, and I spent 
most of my days trying hard to learn stopdereing 
and other similar accomplishments, which 
considered, and hoped, might bring me greater 
fame and fortune than were at that time my lot. 

One day he came along to the theatre and 
watched me thus strenuously engaged. He watched 
me for some time, and then, looking over his glasses, 
as was his habit, observed : 

“Well, you do try, don't you ? 
rotten actor!” 

That was about seventeen years ago. I do not 
remember if L-was annoyed or hurt by this frank 
criticism, but I do know that I have not spoken 
a line in any other play since. 


But you're a 


Instead, I have gone about making noises like 
dogs, cats, gorillas, donkeys, wolves, and now, 
lions. 

This is my “ beastly ” record : 

One thousand one hundred and sixty perfor- 
mances as Nana, the dog in Peter Pan; 2,000 
performances as a gorilla on the music-hall “~< ; 
a cat in several pantomimes ; a wolf on the halls; 
a donkey in The Cherry Girl. 

For the past sixteen years, in fact, I have gone 
through life on all fours, so to speak. I started 
my four-footed career as the cat in a provincial 
pantomime on the muniticent salary of thirty-five 
shillings a week. Scarcely enough to kecp a 
strong, healthy cat in milk, was it ? 

I think I like being a gorilla best. You can 
¢ the shape and the legs right, you see. Indeed, 

am so fond of myself as a gorilla that I once 
tried to go to a Covent Garden ball as one. But 
they threw me out; they said I was too much 
like the real thing to be where ladies were. 

Which reminds me—a poor old lady once grew 
quite enamoured of me as a.- gorilla. Every 
Friday night for several weeks she uscd to send 
aad bag of monkey nuts to the stage door 
‘* for the monkey.” 

I went down to sce her and thank her at last, 
but she got quite annoyed when I insisted that I 
was the monkey. I was sorry, because she was a 


dear, simple-minded, kind-hearted old lady, but 
even at the sacrifice of any more monkey nuts I 
had to tell her the truth. 

I studied the gorilla from books and specimens 
at the South Kensington Museum, but most of my 
animal studies are taken from life, and I go to the 
Zoo about twice a week when I am in London. 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and I went to the Zoo together 
several times for this lion part of mine, and it 
took me about four months’ hard practice to roar 
right. I rehearsed my roars partly on a London roof 
and partly on the golf links at Deal. On five 
different occasions I felt that I should have to 
throw up my part—that I should not be able 
to make a roaring success of it. 

As it is, it is easily the most difficult part I 
have ever undertaken. I have hundreds of cues-- 
some of which it is very hard for me to hear—to 
take up during the play, and I was a very nervous, 
excited lion on the opening night, I can assure you. 

Also, I have to dance a rag-time dance, and 
sufficiently understand what is said to me by 
Androcles to nod my head for “ yes.” 

Which are things few lions are expected to do. 

“Tis true you see me in reduced circuinstances 
now, but I once rode in my own carriage.” 

‘Ha!’ exclaimed he of the stony heart. “ That 
must have been before you Icarned to walk!’ 


Glossy 
Mead of Hair was the reewlt. 
Dr. WiLson's 


HAIR RESTORER 


Rostttvely restores Orey 224 re 
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dietrules,no change ot habits, oes of Sime oroceapations 
tutan assured restoraticnforalimen. Seewhatcu 
Patientasay. I send the book and 1,000 testimonivle 
free in plain envelope for Seenipe Beaters Monticn 
this paper. A. J, LEIGH, 92and 93 Greet Ruseeil =e 
London, W.C, ‘“Bstablished 25 years. 


ROMANCE 
OF THE 


CINEMA 


VALENTIA STEER. 


A short record of the development of 

the most popular form of amusement of 

the day, together with photographs 
of the leading Picture Stars, 


1/- NET 


Obtainable at all Railway Bookstalls 

and Booksellers or post paid for Is. 2d. 

from A. F. SOWTER, 17 and 18 
Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 


2j- in the £ A ‘The 

Dis t Machi 
Gasket MERRY HEART lata 
Order. GOES ALL THE DAY, A SAD ONE BUT A MILE—O.” Quality,” 


Pilisand Physicare no good for the Hump or the Blues, A good, jovial, 
ringing peal of laughter will put more heart and energy into you than all 
else. What can you have better than an hour with Harry Lander, Georga 
Robey and others of the Great National Merriment-makers? No matter what 


your tastes may bo the GRAVES GRAMOPHONE 
like and what you can appreciate: The Finest Bands 
Patriotic and Sacred Music, the Jests and Whimatcalities of the leading Joke-makers, 
and everything that is elevating and amusing in Musical Art will capture and delight you, 


THE GRAVES GRAMOPHONE is our own exctusive design and Is fitted with all the latest 

improvements and most recent perfection. The CABINET is of handsome and original design, solidly built from 
ficely marked Dark Oak, briiiiantly polished, and embellished with tasteful Art Metal Panel. Cabinet dimensions: 
12) 12)26hinches Powerful Silent Steel Motor with splendid reserve of power, WNicke!-plated graduated 
Tone Arm, 10-in Turntable, handsome 16in Seamless Bound Trumpet, decorated in a charming combination 
of harmoniously blended Art Shades. Sound Producer of extraordinary power and marvellously sensitive: 


WRITE FOR WE SEND FOR 
OUR NEW DELIVER LIST OF 
CATALOGUE this powerful RECORDS. 
A Postcard brings - grado 
you per return onr Gramophone 


superbly illustrated 

Art Cai gue, 
which is a complete 
guide to the latest & best 
ia the Gramopione Indus- 
try. 
détailed specifications of every model 
are given. Keencst rovkbotiuin prices 
and cenvenicat Easy Nonth'y Wayment 
Terms 


6/- Now. 


‘Bf in the & D.scount Cash with order, 


TAN 


y 
ww; 


Natural Tone Needies 
and all accessories, in- 
Every style is illustrated, and full sured and carriage paid 
to approved orders for 
The balance 
payable in Nine monthly 
are quoted for each Machine. payments of G/- if youare 
entirely satisfied and de- 
ted with the machine 
and records after full exam- 
imation and trial in your own 
home. Fullest approval allowed, 


1.3.GRAVES «>. 


GRAVES 
GRAMOPHONES 


gives you exactly what you 
and the Noblest 


reperiore of high-grade 

published, Twenty or Thirty Selections. 
according to your own choice, for - 
NOW, and Monthly Payments after 
delivery if you are entirely satisfied 

and delighted after examination & trial. 
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TO HELP YOU WIN. 

AnotaER £1,000 foot- 
ball prize is offered in our 
every competition this week. You will 
notice that I am now giving you, in brackets against 
the name of each team, the number of goals scored 
in the corresponding match of last season. This 
information should be a guide to you in considering 
the probable results of the forthcoming meetings, 
and trust will help you to carry off the £1,000. 

Next week I hope to be able to print the result 
of the first £1,000 football contest. 


IT’S FOUNDED ON PACT. 

Next weck we start a new scrial story, and when 
T tell you that it is from the pen of Malcolm Hincks, 
and is, without doubt, the best story he has ever 
written, you will realise that I am giving it very 
high praise indeed. 

Its title is the very ex ressive one, “ They Tried 
to Ruin her Lover,” and is based on an incident, 
so Mr. Hincks tells me, which actually happened 
this bap in the office of a friend of his. Tossibly 
for this reason the whole romance rings truc in 
way that is not often found in fiction. 
you will like it. 

COMB TO BARL'S COURT. 

WE'RE going to have two great days at Earl's 
Court on Thursday and Friday of this week; in 
fact, I confidently expect there'll be such a gathering 
of Pearson’s Weekly readers as has never been before. 

On page 339 you will read how Mr. P. Doubleyou 
will stand in goal while you do your best to get 
the football past him. If you manage it you 
get a P.W. penknife or pencil case.. We watched 
him practising keeping goal the other day, and in 
consequence we've sent repeat orders for more 
penknives and cil cases. He scorned a sug- 
gestion that he should have a_ half-size goal 
remarking that he expects to improve wonderfully 
before the actual day. We shall see ! 

Apart from this, as you know, all side-shows 
are at reduced prices, coupons for these being 
printed on page ii. of the red cover. 

Then there'll be a number of P.W. men distribut- 
ing gifts among those who make the best display 
of their copies of the paper. 

So be sure you come and bring your friends. 


BROWN-BYED MEN, PLBASE READ. 

A WEEK or s0 ago I published an article, ‘‘ Why 
Brown-eyed Men are Dangerous to Girls.” Quite 
a number of brown-eyed readers have written to me 
indignantly protesting. E. A. says in his letter: 
‘* Tam the possessor of a lovely pair of brown eyes. 
You may think that I flatter myself a little, but 
many people have told me so, so I must believe it. 
When I have finished with my copy of P.IW. cach 
week I generally. give it to one of the girls where I 
work, he first thing that caught her eye naturall 
was the ‘ Brown-eyed’ article, and since then 
have been chipped by every man and girl in the 
office. I wouldn’t mind that so much if I had a 
suitable retort. Can you give me one ? ”—— 

I'll try, E. A. You might point out to all the 
blue-eyed chaffers, for instance, that the majority 
of murderers have been blue-eyed. Grey-eyed 
people are said to be sly, while greenish-grey eyes 
show a jealous, bad-tempered mind. You will 
find that nine people out of ten have either brown, 
blue, or grey eyes. And, finally, you can always 
point out that you are the exception that proves 
the rule! ; 

BLUB BIRD'S FLYING DISTANCE. 

Tne address on the next letter, Kitchener Avenue, 
Johannesburg, is a forcible reminder of a little affair 
we had out there in 1900. The letter comes from 
A. E. G., who writes: ‘‘ To settle an argument, will 
you tcll me how far a Blue Bird (Brooch) has been 
known to fly? Are they long-distance fliers, or do 
they only put ups records for short distances ? 
I have never hcard of one in these parts.”-—— 

As ao matter of fact, A. E. G,, Blue Birds are 
the champion long-distance fliers of the world, 
They have been known to fly to New Zealand, 
Australia, India, and other countries, all the way 
from Henrietta Street, London. One, a real 
beauty, is steadily winging its flight to Kitchener 
Avenue, Johannesburg, now. ‘There is not much 
doubt but what it will get there, all merry and bright 
after its fight, 


I am sure 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A USERPUL WEDDING PRESENT. 

“A MONTH ago I got married,” writes C1EER O! 
“and among tho presents I received on that happy 
day was one of five tons of coal. Some people 
turned up their nose at the idea, but don’t you think 
it was a good one? I know I do, and I wish a few 
more of my friends had sent me as useful a present, 
instead of vases and other things decidedly more 
ornamental than useful.’’—— 

It’s a first-class idea, CueER O! and one that 
ought to spread. But I think that the useless, 
purely ornamental wedding present is gradually 
dying out, and that people are beginning to realise 
that even a newly-married couple have got to use 
things and not simply look at them. Hard cash 
is generally scarce after the wedding, so the more 
practical the present the better. Hope you'll 
have a long and happy married life, CuzER O! 


SHOT PIKE SINK. 

In a recent article entitled “ Fish Which Spoil 
Fishing,” the author of it stated that pike, after 
being shot, rise to the surface of the water. 
F. K. E. S. disputes this. “I have shot a large 
number of pike,” he writes, ‘“‘ but in practically 
every case the fish promptly sink, to rise again two 
days later. As a matter of fact, I usually carry a 
rake and, as soon as the fish is shot, rake it out.’’ 

Possibly, F. K. E. S., these fish dive to the 
bottom because they are only mortally woundcd. 
As a rule dead fish certainly rise to the surface of 
the water. Indeed, poachers rely upon that fact 
when they put an explosive or poison in the water, 
and simply pick the dead fish off the surface as 
they rise. - 


-BLOUSES FOR NOTHING. 


I’m quite sure there isn’t any lady reader who 
wouldn't jump at the opportunity of getting a 
beautiful free Digna jengite in material of her own 
choosing, and a free Home Notes pattern to make 
it up by. Think of it—you can choose your own 
material from _a batch of lovely designs in ninons, 
foulards, delaines, and other pretty fabrics which 
Messrs. Selfridge, the famous West End firm, will 
send you to choose from, and you can pick any one 
of six absolutely fetching patterns, given away 
inside Home Notes, to make it up by. Result— 
a beautiful blouse for nothing ! If you want to know 
all about this splendid offer, I strongly advise you 
to read all particulars in this week’s Home Notes. 


GET A COPY Now. . 

Now that the evenings are beginning to draw in 
there is nothing like a good book to make the hours 
till bedtime with magical swiftness. So I am 
sure you will thank me for recommending to you 
The Sale of a Soul, by Philip O'Farrell and 
Elizabeth Glayde. It is really a stirring romance 
of modern life, and it grips you from the start. 

The story centres round the appealing figure of a 
lonely little Viscount, who stands between his 
half-sister, Lady Gwendolen Lulworth, and the 
possession of boundless wealth. His protecting 
angel is his governess, Norah Travers, whose 
romantic love affair makes a refreshing contrast 
to the evil schemes of Lady Gwendolen. 

It is all so realistically told that one secms to bo 
reading of events that have truly happened, and, 
indeed, I believe that to a large extent this fas- 
cinating book is actually founded on fact. The 
price is a shilling. Your bookseller or bookstall 
clerk has it; if he’s sold out he will get it for you. 
PARTHINGS AND THE P.A.P. 

LisBEtTH, who is an enthusiastic Fresh Air Funder, 
writes: ‘“‘Some friends of mine and I have hit 
on a way by which we can help the Fresh Air Fund 
without depriving ourselves of anything, and 
without worrying our friends for subscriptions. 
We are only typists, and have not much spare cash, 
but when we buy gloves, stockings, veils, and so on, 
we are always asked if we will take some pins, or 
other small articles instead of a farthing change. 
We always choose the farthings, and all our 
farthings we put in a box until there are thirty-six 
of them. What we do is only a trifle, but if all your 
lady readers do this, perhaps you would have a good 
many more days in the country, or better still, 
fortnights for the poor little town children.”—— 

Thank you for the suggestion, LisBeTH, which 
is an excellent one. Farthings, like pennies, soon 
mount up into pounds, and Westy lady reader of 
P.W. does as you suggest, many a little white-faced 
child will have the holiday we want to give it. 
F.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Tue holiday months have nearly gone, but it is 
not too late to send away to the country thousands of 
slum children who are still relying on your generosity 
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for their holiday. Please do it now. We Ix 
told you many, many times on this page that t 
sum of £8 2s, pays for a special day's outing f{. : 
a party of 200 children with the necessary atter!- 
ants, and that the day is named as the donor lik... 
If you would like to send a donation, and do mit 
know anyone who is collecting £8 2s., do not |: 
that stop your good intention. You can ser! 
subscriptions to the Hon. Sec, F.A.F., Pearsii’.: 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Belox 
is a list of special outings which have just bees 
arranged : 

September 8th, The Petworth Party ; Septemhicr 
9th, Forty Club Day ; September 9th, Sarnia Party ; 
September 10th, John Tiller Company and Pri .; 
Party ; September 11th, Maris Stella Day ; Septem- 
ber 12th, Ladies’ College, Escombe, Children's 
Patriotic League ; September 15th, P.S. Koh-i-Novr 
Party ; September 15th, H.M.S. Conqueror Party ; 
September 15th, Ina and Peggy Party. 


RESULT OF “MIDDLES” No. 81. 


The First Prize of £250 has veen awarded t.: 


F. AIREY, 41 Bamford Road, Dids- 
bury, Manchester, for the “ Middle”: 

“ PERSEVERANCE '’—'' BAVESDROPPER USING EAR-TROMETI,” 

The Secoad Prize of £50 has becu awarded to: 


MISS TEMPLE, Braeside, Henley.on Thame;, 
for the ‘‘ Middle” : 
“FINANCIAL HELP '—" FAVOUR PAONOUNCED SFivER,’ 


The Third Prize of £10 has been awarded to: 
B. B. KER, 29 East St., Tonbridge, Kent, fur vi: 
“ Middle": 7 
* POLICEWOMEN ''—" MISGUIDED MISS GUIDFD. 
The Fourth Prize of £10 has been awarded to: 
P. THORNTON, Hill Top House, Lightcliife, 
Halifax, for the “ Middle"; 
“QUITE DIFFERENT ’—" NIGHTCAPS Ma'S—PA'S." 


The Fifth Prize of £10 has been awarded to: 


M. H. JAMES, 4 Heatherbank Road, Westbourne, 
Bournemouth West, for the * Middle": 


“ DASHED HOPES ''—‘* SATCRDAY'S ‘BaG '—‘sacs,’”” 


100 OF 10)- 


Adcock, F. O. 
C. W., 1 Woodcote R 


; Austin, Frank, Ba q Patt 
a. J, 73 He de Park 8t., Gateshead-on-Tyne; Beck 
A. J., 21 Upper 


Rd., Bridgwater; a 
Chorlton-cum-Hard , Manchester; Booth, Edmund, 179 Bolten 
Lane, Blackburn; Ho , D. 7 

8.E.; Brankin, E. E., 146 Mansfield Rd.. Nousingham Campbi ll, 


mn; Easton, Mrs., i 
Booth Town Rd., Halifax; 3 

; Fereday, H. L., 222 Twickenbisin 
Rd., Leytonstone; Flint, Hi. P., 


Conqueror, Devon 
Stoke-on-Trent; 


Heucher, H. J. 
bs . Woodford; Hithersay. ll 
14 Portland St., Manchester; Hodge, en Asst.-Engr., uM 7 


Bromwich; Jackson, Joh: c Lane, Ja: . 
James, J., 5 Gaunt St., Lincoln; Jones. Arthur, The Hull ~ 


ilberry, 
G., 48 St. Leonard's Rd., 
Vicarage, Treleigh 
wood, Arnside, 


‘Westmorland; Neal, J. Wyuneholms, % o 


-, 10 Shakespeare Tce., dns 
Chisbury Farm, Bedwyn, Mariborough Smith, Jas., Hoes! ¥ 


Rd., Rayleigh, Essex; Smith, 8. A.. 7: Fisherton St., Salish: 

Sowden, G. E., 9 Hope St., Mexborough, Yorks.; Spenec. 

16 Leith St., Burmantolt, Leeds; Stansfield, J. J., 26 Bo», 

couse Rd., Nelson, Lancs.; Tattersall, W., Inward Fre: i 

Office, C. P. and Co., Sandon Docks, Liverpool; Tugwell 

“ Corn: " eorge’s Rd.. Deal, Kent; tnderwood. F 
Hell 


19: : 
Leicoster;* ‘West, John, 19, Westmerland Ii. 


es, S.W.; White, H.'L., 56 Westbourne Grove, Harp'! : 
Manchester; White, D. R., Rast Mount, Skirlaugh, Hul! | 
orks. ; iteh Fred. N., © Old Pharmacy, Morecat : 
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Ee E THIS MONTHLY 
BARGAIN LIST OF 

HIGH-GRADE 

SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE 


For CASH or on EASY TERMS. 


“HOMES OF COMFORT 
AND STABILITY.” 


Half the cont and double the wear 
of cheap new goods. 
BPECIMEN BARGAINS. 


Bedroom Suites- - - frcm £515 @ 
Bedstead & Bedding - - » S115 0 
Orawing-Room Suites - » #315 @ 
Flae & Lofty China Cabisets . 43 t 
Disisg-Rocm Suites - ° « £310 0 
Extending Dising Tables - ~ 41 2 6 
Carpets (thousands) - © «» £010 6 
Overmastels - - ° w # ; $ 


‘asy Chairs 
| aad thousands of other bargains equally cheap. 
‘Any of these goods can be obtained on our 
well-known terms «f Tasy Payment at a small 


percentage extra. 
USUAL EASY TERMS. 
£5 worth ... es ..  4/- monthly. 
sue er at ” 
Sy. eee Owe 
Laryer amoonts in prozertion. 


iries upon all furnishing questions courte- 
ously solicited. 240,000 eq. ft. of 


veries daily. Country Orders, Carriage Paid. 
Write for FREE Monthly 
Bargain List To-Bay. 


NMZON & 


(Bstabdlishei over 50 Years), 

263, 265, 267, 269, 271,273,275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Depositories: 2, 6, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 Eden Grove (adjoining). 
"Phones 7888 and 2599 North; 7836 Centra DON.” 


1. Tel.—‘‘ JELLICU, LOXDON. 
:* Removal Contractors (Estimates Free). Good Class Second-hand Furniture Bought for Cash, 
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Have you got your copy of The 


NOVEL MAGAZINE? 


The September Number contains 22 splendid 
complete stories, and is Now on Sale, 


Price 4:d « 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


on receipt of post- 
card full detailed 
illustrated Cata- 
2 of Billiard & 
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After Dinner — Billiards! 


Two or threc moments only are required to change Riley's ‘ Combine” f: i 

sag, Here ye Age | ‘appointed sud comeciy proportioned Billiard Table. A 1 

that eeded °. ¢ leaves as shown and raise +h. 
ment) the bed of the table. My eaneack pales ae 


RILEY'S BILLIARD TABLES. 


COMBINE RILLIARD AND DINING TABLES (as illustrated). 


Fitted with Riley's Patent action for Raising, Lo 
ane A handsome piece of Furniture as a Dir Table Snd's Kiraling 
| t mouers pea Made in Mahogany. Oak, bey etc. Cash P and 
: izes for ahogany (Roun 8). Billiard 
aro wre both the Sanoe size. able and Ditting Table 


Or in 13 Monthty Instalments plun Sy 
above Cash Prices. Also in 1é Monthly Payments 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Table (as Iiustrated. 


instantly Rem ved. Can be stored against wall. Will ft any sise of Table. 8 
Solid m any, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Ad ‘able, Bittard Table in 
Cashions, Two Cues, Rest, Marking Board, Ivory or platen s foot x oy ber Shed, Low Frost proof Rubber 


Size Mt. din. by 2ft. 4in.......28 7 6 

HE OTS cease Mma Ca re ce) mat 
im. by Sit. die. ...... rin ‘onthly Pa: ue 

Mit. din, by ft. 10ins £7 5 0 y Payments as here 4“ 9/6 


\. ss shown, being only 5 Cash j 
*, Ott, din: by Ait. din. ...£10 0 0 pn age reer 


Prices include all accessories, de- 
livery to nearest rellway station— 
geven gays’ tree tris. 5 


and 
Bo charge for Packages, LISTS PREE. 


Folding Bagatelle Boards 
from 30/- 


E. J. RILEY ir. 


- Grange Mills, Accrington. 
G90 


Bilas 
Table placed on Dining Tabie. 
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Small Deposit 
gets a Carpet, 
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WHAT KIND OF 


CARP 
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| better—not and 

CARPET ON APPROVAL. Try one in your own home. See if it fits your surround- 
ings and achieves YUUR aim. If it ai the requisite decorative charm and 
comfort—keep it. If it doesn’t, return it. There is no expense to you; carriage is at 
our cost, 


asicuee sad’ th ns i ta 
e price is so 

establish an unbeatable record in value. We sell on Easy Terms, or allow 2s, in thd & 

discount for cash. 
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4th PRIZE Sth PRIZE 


£10 | £10 


100 PRIZES OF I10s. a 
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2nd Prize 3rd Prize 


er a 
1 adjudication of the attempts in Ue © Midtles'’ competitions is carricd out who, in consultation wilh three responsible t 
There is no element of chance. All orcer of merit. Ti his system keeps a staff of 


inbers of the sas i { 
iges continually emplo ced ‘ 


in a way that the best lines musts 
thee y fermis received undergo a preiaris ary ese ation by a vent The method aJopted is so thorough and est ustive ti v ) 
iucyes, and those hie no ier’, cr which have in eny way contravened any meritorious line to be ov arlooked The namoesandac weary 
the rules ofthe compet tt asicte remainder aac ain carefully are never taker into consid:ration, and no avy Ais decide Se eaby cot 
| bisa wuse showing the gicatest am of merit are pi sre the Editor opinion, No pains are spared to insure (he sv cess of the t lines, 
ore et ae a A — —- a seaeans Sea te eas cos 
See a Nga NN w-——~- ce 
HS iS WHEAT YOU DC. 
First of all, choese one of the words or phrase aiven opposite “AMiddlos.” Then MAKE “MIDDLES”" FROM THOS WoltGs, 
con truct a" Viebile” of Goo or three words whoo shall have sons bearing on the pary.Ho GME CAT RAINPROOF COAT FOOTBALL Ie Pent 
q Pheanem sei Jor plrese. The first word of your? Madite "must begins ese of the 3t LEGTR SALE UPSET TRAIN SMASHES )SALSAGE ROLL Seve R ss 
fetter. onto nda thes ord os phe, se vou choose, and the second ai! 1 ahi do with any of jjaNGFR-ON REAL CiING BUBLIN DISORDERS | DANGER SIGNAL MANGES + 
ue letters in the Iphal en ised cutore Ones oF ture. Por instance, suppose vou take the EARLS COURT LITT) RAILWAY INSURANCE. FIRST DIVISTUN ruil sas! 
phrase "NEVER OS NTISEIED." Use, say. the letter" asthe insaal for the fest word sipLy THINGS GUILTY BROAEN PLEDGE WEN HATE WitTReit 
Made say, “Baad “for the secand ard thd, and we get “THE BRITISH oystek SEASON TOO Cii44R © RACING MOTORS LAUGHED AT FAG iL s Sos) 


FARMI RR." Or, using the same phrase ONEVER SATISFIED,” we could use the cuRpR VISIT P. DULALEVOU GOOD-BYE CRICKET YOUR EDITOR “MBDLE GES 
teter “T™ as snitial “for wur first word, and. say. G" for the second word, and FREEADUISSION RUEBER MECLS POULTRY TARNING DOG'S KENNEL FOTHALY - 
we get HOM WY GLUPTON.” 


ae ae anrener ona 
..Cut across here... 


< 
\ ENTRY FORM, ““ MIDDLES.’ "NO. 84. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. oN A = 
WORres SELECTED. t MIDOT F Ke ene 
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HOW IT WAS WON: 


Mr. 8. R. Corsbie, of Norwich, read my advertisement in this periodical 
- as YOU are reading it now; he saw how I had won BIG PRIZES for 
clients, and gesolved to try my “WINNING SPECIALS” himself. 
July 16th, 1913, Mr. Corsbie ‘sont me 3/- for two “WINNING 
CIAL” efforts per week for four weeks for “ ANSWERS” SIMPLETS 
11, 42, 48, and 44. The efforts for No. 41 failed to get a prize, the 
its for No. 42 won 7/6, cfforts for No. 48 a further 7/6, and the efforts I 
» him for No. 44, which included 


REGISTERED LETTER— 
| ROWTON HOUSE RARITY,” 


him the FIRST PRIZE of 


£500, 


ing a GRAND TOTAL of 


£500 15/- 


A return of 333,800 per cent. on a nominal outlay of 3/-. 
MY CLIENTS ARE REAPING A RICH HARVEST OF PRIZES. 
One client acknowledges five Prizes in successive weeks in “JOHN 
LL”; another client acknowledges winning every week with a monthly 
in “ANSWERS” SIMPLETS; still another acknowledges winning 
Prizes with one month’s subscription, including a 
FIRST PRIZE tN YOUR FAVOURITE CONTEST. 
MY RECENT SUCCESSES INCLUDE: 
9 FIRST PRIZES IN “ ANSWERS,” 
9 FIRST PRIZES IN “TIT-BITS. 
6 FIRST PRIZES IN YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER. 
sour efforts from THE Originator of the Competition Business, the man who giver 


uiine Proof in the Advertisement of Winning Big Prizes FOR CLIENTS, and the one 
and only Record-holder of Big Wins. 
All Efforts | Supply are Exclusive and Evolved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 
TERMS (Any Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl-; 4 for 
16; 8 for 3/-, and stamped address. 

MONTHLY TERMS: 2 * Wianing Specials " weekly, 5/-; 4 weekly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 
6 -: 8 weekly, 10;-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. ee 

aie nedressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 per ceat. commission on all wias 
over a value. 


PEARSON HELLIWELL 


” 
> 


Competition Journalist, 
9 Stechford, BIRMINGHAM 


WON IN COMPETITIONS — 


Last week were youa winner? If not, let it be your final loss. 
There is no excuse for failure when the great RAYMOND’S 
WORLD-FAMED EFFORTS can be obtained FREE. Most 
solutionists dare not send out their efforts gratis. Need we ask 
why? Maurice Raymond, the famous journalist, allows you to 
TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! This entails enormous expense, 
but it proves RAYMOND’S HONESTY and his faith in the 
public as judges of what is expert work. There are no efforts 
quite like RAYMOND’S. So write at once for RAYMOND'S 


FREE 


Efforts for any competition, and his phenomenal list of testi- 
monials entitled : “‘ Raymond’s Ladder of Success.” 


AVOID SOLUTIONISTS WHO REFUSE A FREE TEST. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
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Offices: 150 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me FREE TRIAL EFFORTS for 


' 

j 

' 

t 

| to Mr, M. RAYMOND (Dept. 6), 
1 

Vy 

j | “nd list of testimonials, entitled : “Raymond’s Ladder of Success.” 
|; enclose a stamped addressed envelope and agree to pay you 3s. in the £ 


if a prize results, 
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FAIRGOOD WINNING EVERYWHERE 


PREMIER 
PRIZES 


IN THE LAST FEW DAYS. 


“TIT-BITS,” £75. “ Intimatces—Secrets Exchanged.” 

“ANSWERS " Premier Prize. “His only chance— Hooking her Eye.’ 
YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER, £50 (Second Prize), and Two £10 prizes. 
Also BOTH Second and Third Prizes on September 6th, £25 and £10. 
“SUNDAY CHRONICLE,” £5 Prizes. “ Mortification—Follows Rival’s 


Triumph.” “ Assignation—Cratifics Amorous Individuals.” Regwarity 
—Ensures Tranquil Lives.” 

“IDEAS,” £5 Prizes. “ Foreknowledge—Needs Great Acumen.” 
—Indicates Something Lacking.” 

“John Bull” Premier Prizes. “ Irresistible—Boy —- Stune—Tomcat.” 
“Beauty Spot—The Carver Annexes.” 


“Unsold 


All the above SUPPLIED BY ME to the Winners, following my Big Win< a 
few weeks previously which included £500 for * Austere-—Dictator Ever,” and 
£300 for “ Backache— After Losing Sixpence.” 

As you know, for months past I have not been advertising, and probably my 
clients now are not one-fourth the number of those of any other solutionist. 
This makes my record all the more splendid, and you will search a long time 
before finding another with such a fine list of winners. Not in one paper, nor in 
two papers, but in EVERY ONE of the six papors giving big prizes. 


This is the commencement of a bumper season for my clients, 
order AT ONCE, and have a share. 


All solutions guaranteed unduplicated by the 
one and only Record Holder of Big Wins. 


TERMS FOR SOLUTIONS: 4 for i/-. PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS 
(equal to my £500 and £350 winners), 2 for 1/*, + for 1,6, 8 for 3/-. Monthly 
Terms: 2 weckly, 3+; 4 weekly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 8/-3; 8 weekly, 10/-. Enclose 
sufficient stamped addresses ; 10 per cent. commisz=ion on prizes over £1. 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Road, Peckham. 


WITTY BITS 


Alphabetically-arrang2d double-meaning words like * Linhilities 
—Lie Abilities’; ‘Increases—In Creases’ (fat): * Fart hings— 
Tramp’s Far Things,’ evolved to help in current competitions, 
Invaluable to competitors. 96 pages post free, 12, with 
INVALUABLE SYSTEM for inaking your own 


FOOTBALL FORECASTS 


Send 1/2 at once for the 96-paze GOLDEN EDITION, and 1 will 
include Four Brilliant Suggestions for * Middles’? coupons. 


T. W. BELGRAVE, 75 North St., BRIGHTON. 


COMPETITIONS. 


- Big prizes every week offered by “ Answers,” “John Bull,” * Tit-Bits,” 
“ Pearson's,” Ac. 


The C.M.S. has Won Thousands of Prizes and 
can win for You. Send Stamped Address (or 


Send your 


1d. stamp for postage) for 
Two Free Prize Pulling Trial Efforts. 


We shall send you also Current: issue of “ Prize Winner's Chronicle,” con- 


taining hundreds of testimonials and our offer of a Three Months’ Free 
Supply of Efforts upon our NO WIN NO PAY System. 


Football Prizes. 


Address: Supt., COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY, BEVERLEY, YORKS. 


Free information about all contests. 
Real Expert advice. 
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MAKE YOU QUICKLY WELL AGAII 


